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College Administration 


By H. E. HAWKES 


A Review of Certain Tendencies in Collegiate Education during the 
Last Twenty-five Y ears 


OLLEGE administration nat- 
( urally suggests a vision of 

presidents and deans, treas- 
urers and secretaries, directors and 
provosts. In approaching this topic, it 
would be possible to begin with a dis- 
cussion of the development of the 
function of these and other officers of 
administration during the last few 
decades. The difficulty with this 
manner of approach lies in the fact 
that no two of these officers have any- 
thing like the same duties in different 
institutions. Perhaps presidents and 
treasurers come closest to some uni- 
formity. There is, however, no such 
thing as a standardized dean. There 
is the dean of this and that college, 
but I never have seen any two deans 
who could exchange places and retain 
the same duties. 

As a matter of fact the position of 
dean in the American college is a 
comparatively recent development. In 
President Eliot’s first report as Presi- 
dent of Harvard, he states that a 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
existed, and that a member of the 
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staff of Harvard College had been 
designated as Dean of the College, 
but that he apparently had only a 
very nebulous idea of his functions. 
In one of his other early reports Pres- 
ident Eliot outlines the duties of the 
dean of a college, presumably at Har- 
vard. His statement is purely ideal- 
istic, and the functions include those 
of the present-day dean of students, 
dean of the faculty, director of admis- 
sions, registrar, and personnel officers 
of all kinds. 

In 1880 a Dean of Amherst Col- 
lege was appointed, presumably to 
assist the President in his duties. Not 
until 1887 was any member of the 
staff of Yale College announced as 
dean in the catalogue. In fact Dean 
Wright was never formally appointed 
as dean by faculty or trustee action. 
His functions were almost entirely 
pastoral and disciplinary. Not until 
1896 was Dean Van Amringe officially 
designated as Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege. His duties were also pastoral 
and disciplinary in character. Only 


when the Committee on Instruction 
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was organized, and the Dean of the 
College made ex officio chairman of 
that committee, did educational mat- 
ters constitute an important feature of 
his duties. In 1892 the University of 
Chicago was organized with a full 
quota of deans for each administrative 
unit of the university. 

One may say roughly, then, that 
the position of dean of a college took 
on a significant development about 
twenty-five or more years ago. Since 
that time the duties attached to the 
office have increased in scope. In 
many institutions some of these duties 
have been delegated to different indi- 
viduals as they have become clearly 
differentiated from each other, until 
at the present time in very few institu- 
tions is the position of dean a highly 
centralized administrative office. In 
the face of the haphazard develop- 
ment of the office of dean, it would be 
difficult to approach the subject of the 
progress of college administration 
during the past twenty-five years 
from the point of view of the growth 
of that office. 


MORE hopeful start can be 

made by an attempt to analyze 
and to trace the changing emphasis 
that the American college has placed 
on the various elements in its problem. 
When reduced to lowest terms the 
process of education in school and col- 
lege comes down to a consideration of 
three elements: subject-matter, the 
teacher, and the student. In which of 
these does the center of gravity of col- 
legiate education reside? In the old 
days subject-matter was the prime 
factor. Topics of required study were 
believed so to affect the mind as to 
make it powerful for accomplishment 
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in any field that it might enter. We 
cannot discuss so controversial a mat- 
ter, but the burden of evidence seems 
to indicate that cause and effect were 
here interchanged. It now looks as if 
a mind which is by natural endowment 
of such power and quality as to per- 
form with distinction in the old rigid 
curriculum has the strength to do 
almost anything. It is not so much 
the subject that makes the mind, as 
the mind that grasps the subject. The 
bombshell that wrecked the rigidly 
required college course was President 
Eliot’s doctrine of free election of 
study on the part of the student. Since 
President Eliot’s time many new in- 
sights upon the problem have been 
presented, and today an important 
shift in attitude is rapidly occurring 
in regard to the place and function of 
the required course in the curriculum 
of a modern college. This question 
will be examined more closely a little 
later. For the moment it is necessary 
only to remark that the assumption 
that any particular subject-matter is a 
sine qua non in the collegiate curric- 
ulum was effectively destroyed by the 
forces set in motion by President 
Eliot’s radical step. 

The second of the three primary 
educational elements previously men- 
tioned is the teacher, or the faculty. 
Not over twenty-five years ago the 
doctrine was commonly held that the 
only function of the college that was 
really important was the provision of 
positions for professors who might, in 
as much comfort as their meager sal- 
aries would permit and as much undis- 
turbed quiet as was consistent with 
their college duties, carry forward 
studies in their respective fields of 
scholarship. I recall the repetition 
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ad nauseam of a remark attributed to 
the distinguished Professor Rowland 
of Johns Hopkins to the effect that he 
had observed that a certain number 
of students had come to Johns Hop- 
kins expecting to study under him but 
that he proposed to neglect them. I 
frequently noticed in those days that 
the members of the faculty who were 
loudest in their opinion that the col- 
lege existed for the purpose of pro- 
viding jobs for the professors and that 
the students were a necessary evil 
were often quite sterile in their own 
scholarly production. Few members 
of college faculties would today take 
this position. Moreover, we now have 
university positions for the scholar 
whose only interest is in his researches. 
Furthermore, the whole question of 
the difference in function between the 
college and the graduate school is 
clearer than it was twenty-five years 
ago. 

If neither subject-matter nor the 
faculty is the focus of our system of 
collegiate education and if the student 
is the third and last of the primary 
elements, the process of exclusion 
indicates the student as the center of 
the system. The same conclusion can 
be reached in quite a different man- 
ner, however. The college occupies 
a middle position between the second- 
ary-school system on the one side, 
and the professional school or the 
world of affairs, on the other. In the 
primary-school system there is a defi- 
nite but changing subject-matter that 
must be covered if the student is to 
enter college. The tremendous 
changes that have taken place in our 
system of lower education during the 
past thirty years have emphasized the 
necessity of adapting that education to 
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the individual child. This results, or 
will result when the process is per- 
fected, in finding out the kind of edu- 
cation best adapted to the ability and 
circumstances of each individual. It 
will avoid over-educating or under- 
educating or mis-educating our youth 
but will send on to college those who 
ought to have a higher education, to 
trade school or commercial school 
those who will realize their highest 
usefulness by that kind of education. 
It goes without saying that we have 
not yet reached this ideal, but we have 
been traveling in the right direction 
and are much nearer the goal than we 
were twenty-five years ago. The 
point that I wish to make clear is that 
one of the fundamental and inescap- 
able responsibilities of the modern 
college is to afford her students as 
early as possible intellectual contacts 
and stimuli of a more diagnostic and 
constructive character than is possible 
in most schools. 

The liberal college is a sort of an 
assembling and sorting institution— 
assembling students who present the 
necessary subject-matter for admis- 
sion and who possess the requisite 
level of intelligence, giving them an 
opportunity to discover their personal 
intellectual bent after adequate expos-’ 
ure to a variety of fields. After this 
period of exposure and discovery of 
interest is over, the college must 
afford a solid and broad basis for an 
intellectual life that will enable the 
student to develop to his maximum. 
The college graduate then takes up 
his work either in a professional school 
or in the world of affairs in some 
highly specialized form of endeavor. 

While subject-matter may be said 
to occupy the center of the stage for 
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boys preparing for college and for 
men in the professional or graduate 
schools, the student himself is the 
most fundamental element in the col- 
lege. The problem of winnowing the 
student material that comes from all 
quarters so that each ambition and 
each ability and each temperament 
leaves through the proper exit to its 
appropriate life work with adequate 
intellectual and spiritual preparation 
is the function of the college. In this 
process of winnowing a discovery of 
the exceptional mind ought to result. 
The very flexibility of the procedure 
which has been outlined is favorable 
for the discovery of an intellectual 
mutation. 

We can now approach the central 
topic of this paper, college adminis- 
tration, at least in as far as it has to 
do with the kind of college whose 
place in our educational system has 
been described by the foregoing re- 
marks. Every college administrator 
would not, of course, accept this anal- 
ysis as applicable to his institution. 
The fact is that colleges are not stand- 
ardized either in aim or method. At 
present they could not and ought not 
be so standardized. There are colleges 
to which an educational idea has not 
penetrated for twenty-five years. They 
do not realize that anything much has 
taken place in collegiate education 
since the Civil War. Some still oper- 
ate on the principle that here is some- 
thing in the long continued study of 
a closely prescribed and dull course 
which develops character. True it is 
that no one without character can dog- 
gedly devote himself to subject- 
matter that seems to have nothing to 
do with him or his interests. But it 
is more likely that such a procedure is 
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a test of character rather than a 
builder of it. On the other hand, 
there are colleges that go to the other 
extreme and would almost be willing 
to give credit toward a degree to a boy 
who went after the cows and milked 
them. 

In what follows I am not writing 
of either of these extremes. I am 
writing of these colleges that would 
accept as a rough approximation the 
statement of the functions of the col- 
lege previously outlined. Following 
that statement, what is to be said 
about such questions as the following? 


What purpose does the required course 
serve in the curriculum? 

How can the college best serve its ablest 
students? 

What responsibility should the college 
take for the social, the moral, the 
religious, the athletic, the literary, and 
musical interests of its students? 

In what spirit should the college admin- 
ister moral and academic discipline? 


If these questions are answered in 
terms of college administration as it 
was twenty-five years ago, and again 
in terms of the most enlightened 
present-day usage, a reasonably clear 
picture of the spirit of each will be 
obtained, and a definite idea of ten- 
dencies which have been in operation 
will be gained. It goes without saying 
that many other questions might perti- 
nently be asked. The multiplication 
of questions, however, would not 
modify our conclusions. 


HAT purpose does the re- 
quired course serve in the cur- 
riculum? Unless I am greatly mistak- 
en the reason for the requirement of 
certain narrowly departmental courses 
in the collegiate curriculum of twenty- 
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five to forty years ago rested on two 
beliefs: first, that there were certain 
mental disciplines that served to 
toughen the intellectual fiber; and, 
second, there are certain subject- 
matters of which no person who 
wished to be known as an educated 
gentleman should be ignorant. With 
the passage of time, opinion on each 
of these questions has become far from 
unanimous. In the first place, the old 
required courses afforded the student 
fully as much practice in devising 
means of avoiding a distasteful task 
as in buckling down and doing it. It 
all depended on the kind of character 
that a boy brought to the task and the 
vitality of interest that the task 
evoked. It was not contrary to the 
ethical code of the time for a student 
who had money to hire a boy who 
wanted more money to write his 
themes, to predigest his required 
courses, and to do everything except 
actually write his examinations. Even 
if it were admitted that the discipline 
of the required course toughened the 
fiber of the mind that mastered it, the 
fact remains that few accomplished 
the mastery. Even those who consci- 
entiously did their best in a subject 
for which they were ill prepared or 
ill adapted might well have gained 
more in a field better suited to their 
capacity and interest. Is the second 
tradition reason for the narrowly de- 
partmental required courses any more 
cogent? Is there any particular sub- 
ject-matter that a given individual 
must know in order to be recognized 
as a cultured gentleman by those who 
know one when they see him? This 
question has been answered so many 
times in such a variety of connections 
that I will merely state as a consensus 
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that, apart from such knowledge of 
one’s native tongue as will enable one 
to use it correctly and clearly in speech 
and in writing, there is no such specific 
subject-matter. 

The function of the required course 
is now increasingly recognized as one 
of discovery and orientation: of dis- 
covery to the student and to his in- 
structors of abilities and intellectual 
enthusiasms that may possibly have 
been latent, or at any rate unrecog- 
nized; of orientation in placing the 
various fields of scholarly interest in 
their proper relation to each other. 
During the last few years the function 
of the so-called survey course, which 
cuts across departmental lines and 
treats broad subject-matter in natural 
or physical science, in historical or 
economic subjects, has been gaining 
ground with amazing rapidity. Scores 
of colleges are organizing survey 
courses, each with its own local condi- 
tions regarding staff and character of 
student body in mind. The function 
of these required courses is almost 
always the same, that of opening the 
windows of the mind for each indi- 
vidual student in the direction from 
which the light may illuminate his 
particular intellectual life. Whether 
the required survey course should 
involve departmental co-operation, as 
in the Columbia course in contempo- 
rary civilization, and the courses in 
sciences in Chicago, Rochester, and 
Minnesota, or whether it should 
involve a number of separate depart- 
mental survey courses is a question for 
local adjustment. The significant 
aspect of this development lies in the 
fact that the college has begun to 
recognize the fact that its students are 
individuals, the intellectual appetite 
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of each one of whom must be dis- 
covered and satisfied. The student 
body cannot be treated as like-minded 
to the extent that the old rigid cur- 
riculum implied. As far, then, as the 
question of the place and function of 
the required course is concerned, the 
whole tendency of the last twenty-five 
years has been toward an individuali- 
zation of college instruction. 


HE second question which I pro- 

posed is the following: How can 
the college best serve its ablest stu- 
dents? Twenty-five years ago this 
question was rarely asked. A scholarly 
and devoted faculty presented courses, 
many of which were, indeed, admir- 
ably adapted to the intellectual needs 
of able students. If these men im- 
proved the opportunities open to 
them, they received an excellent col- 
legiate education; otherwise not. 
There was, however, little or no 
attempt to differentiate between the 
able student and the incompetent or 
indifferent one even in the opportun- 
ity open to him. During recent years 
the situation has fundamentally 
changed. In scores of colleges, honors 
courses of one kind and another are 
offered to lure the able student to do 
work commensurate with his ability. 
There is not space to outline any of 
these attempts in detail. Suffice it to 
say that there are almost as many 
methods of organizing honors work as 
there are institutions, and almost as 
many degrees of success as there are 
methods. 

In the larger institutions, where it 
is practicable to do so, students are 
sectioned according to ability, deter- 
mined either by intelligence tests or 
by previous academic accomplishment. 
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This device undoubtedly serves a 
good purpose. The recent use of 
subject-matter tests to insure the 
placement of each individual student 
in a grade of work suited to his ability 
and previous accomplishment is an 
important contribution to the intelli- 
gent care of our ablest students. The 
increasing flexibility with which rules 
of attendance are administered for 
students of serious scholarly ambition 
is significant in this connection. The 
development of the comprehensive 
examination, which cuts across depart- 
mental lines and which enables young 
scholars to devote themselves to a 
field of study rather than to a narrow 
departmental topic, is also important. 
In answering this question, it is obvi- 
ous that the whole tendency of the 
last twenty-five years has been in the 
direction of an attempt to determine 
which students have real intellectual 
power and to plan work adapted to 
their individual needs. 


HE next question is: What re- 

sponsibility should the college 
take for the social, the moral, the re- 
ligious, the athletic, the literary, and 
the musical interests of its students? 
Up to the opening years of this cen- 
tury the American college considered 
its responsibility to its students as en- 
tirely discharged by attention to pure- 
ly intellectual interests. Any boy who 
devoted himself to any of the activi- 
ties which I have mentioned did so at 
his own risk. The social, athletic, and 
aesthetic interests of the student were 
usually considered as running con- 
trary to the objects for which the col- 
lege stood. Constructive attention to 
the moral and religious aspect of the 
student’s life was not included in the 
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work of most colleges. To be sure, 
there were sectarian connections and 
branches of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on many campuses, 
but these were influences from the 
outside, concerning which the college 
took little or no official cognizance. 

At the present time most colleges 
recognize the fact that in admitting a 
boy or a girl, the whole individual 
is involved. College officers are ap- 
pointed who have at least advisory 
responsibilities in regard to the social, 
moral, and religious interests of the 
students. The literary and musical 
activities are nowadays so closely col- 
laborated with the language depart- 
ments and with the department of 
music that these extra-curricular activ- 
ities form a well-recognized and effec- 
tive laboratory for some of the theo- 
retic work of the various departments. 
The subject of physical education has 
developed along with the intercol- 
legiate athletic interests. Everything 
is moving slowly but surely toward an 
assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the college of the athletic poli- 
cies of the institution. Although we 
are at present a long way from a stable 
adjustment of athletics to the admin- 
istration of the college, it is increas- 
ingly clear that since the college 
admits the body as well as the mind 
of the student, it must assume the 
responsibility for the intelligent care 
of that body. In the whole field sug- 
gested by the present question, the 
same result noted in the answers to 
the previous questions is obvious: the 
tendency of college administration 
during the past twenty-five years has 
been to recognize and to provide for 
all aspects of each individual. The 
present-day college admits and 
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attempts to educate the whole man, 
rather than the purely intellectual 
aspect of a hypothetical average man. 


OW we come to the last ques- 
tion: In what spirit should the 
college administer moral and academic 
discipline? While the general direction 
of development of our schemes of 
study and methods for carrying them 
out has been completely changed 
during the past two score years, the 
usual attitude toward the moral 
aspects of higher education has. kept 
in about the same path as of old. It 
is still something brought to bear on 
the student from without, rather than 
a stimulation of his self-development. 
Though practice varies, officers of col- 
legiate discipline probably look upon 
their function as for the most part 
punitive. The Puritan’s image of the 
angry God holding the trembling cul- 
prit over the edge of a burning hell, 
though not vividly in mind, is cer- 
tainly in the background. The puni- 
tive features of collegiate discipline 
are their highest common factor. 

It may be that this attitude was the 
natural one when the discipline of the 
family could be counted on for a back- 
ground of moral maturity. In the 
happy golden age when fathers and 
mothers saw to it that their sons grew 
up with characters based on unchang- 
ing laws of conduct, it was possible to 
place any deviation from the code of 
right living in the category of sin, 
rather than in that of immaturity, and 
it is easy to prescribe for sin—in some- 
one else. The dates of this golden 
age are uncertain, however. Certain 
it is that the youth of college age at 
the present time are as immature 
morally and as crude socially as they 
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are undeveloped intellectually. Thus 
it is a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us. If the college is alive 
to its duty, it must recogiize the 
human conditions that actually face it 
and deal with them. When a college 
admits a student to its membership, a 
double responsibility has been estab- 
lished. There is, on the one hand, a 
responsibility on the part of the youth 
to do his best and to make the most of 
the opportunity before him and, on 
the other hand, a responsibility on the 
part of the college to take him as he is, 
having once declared that he is fit to 
enter college and, with patience and 
intelligent care, to help him to over- 
come his weaknesses, whether of mind 
or body or soul. Of course he has 
weaknesses. If he were perfect, he 
would not need to go to college at all. 
Whether he is deficient in one aspect 
or another does not affect the respon- 
sibility of the college to do its best for 
him. 

This means that fixed rules of dis- 
cipline adminstered arbitrarily have 
no place in a coliege. It means that 
someone must at all costs determine 
what is back of a case of cheating or 
drunkenness or other breach of decent 
behavior. Not only the factual evi- 
dence in the case, but the background 
and state of mind that led up to it, 
must in some way be found out. This 
takes time and patience and insight, 
but it is a technique that can be devel- 
oped and practiced. Discipline should 
be approached from the angle of 
moral education of the individual 
rather than of his punishment. I have 
met very few boys who were not 
thankful to have someone point out 
clearly but sympathetically defects in 
their character. When a weakness in 
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character has once been definitely iso- 
lated so that the boy can see just what 
it is and what it implies, he can 
usually be counted on to make the 
attempt to strengthen his weak spot. 
To expel a boy from college as soon 
as a weak spot in his character has been 
located seems to me to indicate either 
a failure to understand human nature 
or a blindness to the most solemn 
responsibility that the college has 
assumed in admitting him. 

One cannot forget, however, that 
the officer of discipline has a double 
responsibility. He must keep in mind 
not only the morals of the individual 
but the morale of the college com- 
munity. Many cases have a social 
bearing and influence as well as a per- 
sonal importance. After all of the 
facts in the case have been cleared up, 
both material and psychological, it 
may be necessary to say to the youth 
that if he were the only person in the 
college, it would be right and proper 
to consider the incident closed, with 
little or no disciplinary action. But 
unfortunately the rest of the college 
must be considered. It would not do 
to have everyone who knows about the 
affair assume that certain things can 
go on with the knowledge and appar- 
ent consent of the college authorities. 
When approached in this way, the 
student never feels that injustice is 
being done when a penalty is imposed, 
nor does such an attitude reduce its 
educative effect on the student. On 
the contrary, it seems to give him a 
more enlightened sense of social 
responsibility to feel that to some 
extent he 1s his brother’s keeper. 

We all agree that self-education is 
the only real education. The stimu- 
lus and opportunity may come from 
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the outside, but the change is on the 
inside. Likewise the only real kind 
of discipline is self-discipline. Par- 
ents, teachers, and deans may point 
out to the boy his shortcomings and 
their implications. A penalty may 
aid in making the point clear. But 
the penalty for a college boy is not a 
punishment. It is rather a part of his 
education, to the end that he may 
learn to take charge of himself. 


OW, then, may we sum up the 

tendencies which have been ob- 
served in the administration of our 
colleges during the last quarter of a 
century? Just as in the development 
of our primary and secondary educa- 
tion the recognition and the develop- 
ment of the individual has become the 
central feature of our educational sys- 
tem, so in collegiate education the re- 
sultant of all the forces that have been 
at work is expressed in terms of the in- 
dividualization of our higher educa- 
tion. The whole bewildering develop- 
ment of new-type examinations, intel- 
ligence tests, personality ratings, so 
many of which unfortunately fail to 
hit the mark by so wide a margin, are 
gradually helping us develop a tech- 
nique for measuring and understand- 
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ing the individual. Hence, methods 
of instruction have shifted from the 
purely disciplinary method of question 
and recitation or lecture to those of 
discussion and conference. The per- 
sonal relation between students and 
faculty has shifted from one of armed 
neutrality to a co-operative association 
of friends engaged in a common enter- 
terprise. Each individual college is 
increasingly studying its situations and 
its possibilities so as to accommodate 
itself in a more sensitive manner to the 
service that naturally belongs to it. 
Although we have far to go in the 
development of methods and devices 
for collegiate education, the direction 
in which these developments must in- 
evitably take place have become 
clearly indicated during the past few 
years. If the American college can 
continue in this direction, if it can pos- 
sess the wisdom to stimulate and to 
develop in its students the best that is 
in human nature, the result will be 
not a group of isolated and divergent 
individual interests but a united and 
intelligent attack from every side, 
with every kind of weapon, upon the 
fortress in which ignorance and intol- 
erance have from time immemorial 
been strongly intrenched. 
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Financial Support of Colleges | 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


An Analysis of the Sources of the Revenues Received by Institutions 
of Higher Education 


HE character and purpose of 
colleges and universities largely 
regulate the matter of finan- 
cial support, and profound changes in 
character and purpose have taken 
place since higher education was es- 
tablished in America. In the Colonial 
period nine denominational colleges 
were chartered primarily to train min- 
isters; their maintenance was obtained 
from church, charity, and _philan- 
thropy. 

By the nineteenth century a grow- 
ing diversity of religious belief had 
crept into the country until none of 
the colleges was suited to the public 
needs. The states then desired not 
only to aid, but to control, higher 
education by granting aid to private 
institutions already established. In 
consequence, Columbia University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dartmouth College each served for 
brief periods as public institutions. 
In 1819, however, the famous Dart- 
mouth College Court Decision held 
that under its charter Dartmouth Col- 
lege was a private and not a public 
corporation. This ended attempts of 
states to control private schools and 
colleges and led to the establishment 
of new public institutions of higher 
education under state control. The 
University of South Carolina, then 
South Carolina College, opened under 
full state control in 1805, and by 1830 
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eleven of our state universities were in 
existence. None of the colleges up 
to this period admitted women stu- 
dents to its classes. 

With the passage of the Morrill | 
Land-Grant Act of 1862, the Federal 
Government took a hand in higher 
education by offering support for at 
least one college in each state where | 
the leading object “shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes.” Since | 
then the majority of colleges and uni- | 
versities have been founded, coeduc- | 
tion sanctioned, separate colleges for 
women established, and professional 
schools created. With the exception | 
of the junior colleges, not many four- | 
year colleges have been chartered | 
since 1900, due to the growing tend- } 
ency of extending the financial support 
and increasing available facilities of 
institutions already established. 

Two-year junior colleges, however, 
are increasing rapidly in numbers. 
California, lowa, and Texas have been 
particularly active in establishing pub- | 
lic junior colleges administered under | 
the public-school systems, while most 
of the private junior colleges are 
located in Texas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. Not all of the two- 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF COLLEGES 


year colleges are accounted for in this 
discussion, and only eighteen of the 
public junior colleges rendered finan- 
cial statements. Those under public 
control receive their support largely 
through local public funds, but the 
administration of these institutions is 
often so interlocked with the public- 
school systems that financial reports, 
when made, are difficult to untangle. 

State teachers’ colleges whose pur- 
pose is to train teachers are often con- 
sidered separately, but those which 
are four-year degree-granting institu- 
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endowments and from private gifts 
for increase of plants and for current 
expenses. The remainder is obtained 
from miscellaneous earnings and 
monies not distributed according to 
the usual sources. 


ECKONED from thelatestavail- 

able statistics the income and 
receipts of colleges and universities in 
the United States in 1927-28 amounted 
to $547,519,792, excluding additions 
to endowment.’ This figure repre- 
sents revenue from all sources to be 


TABLE I 


REVENUE FoR HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED StTaTEs, 1927-28 





























NUMBER TOTAL REVENUE ame pm pd 
Type OF INSTITUTION oF 
COLLEGES Amount | Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
Publicly controlled: 
Colleges and universities...... 114 } eve » 
Junior colleges (two-year) .... 114 $205,753,979 37.6 | $ 23,403,542 18.4 
Teachers’ colleges (four-year). 130 46,431,912 Bs i 4,186,085 3.3 
Privately controlled: | 
Colleges and universities...... 719 } 290.775.330 3.1 | 98.691.369 77.8 
Junior colleges (two-year).... 134 peas > | sales : ena: 
Teachers’ colleges (four-year). 6 4,558,571 0.8 | 659,319 0.5 
eee eee ee 1,217 $547,519,792 100.0 $126,940,315 100.0 











tions may well be counted with other 
higher educational institutions. This 
study includes 136 of these colleges, 
only six of which are under private 
control. Including teachers’ colleges, 
there are now 1,217 institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 

The major support of higher edu- 
cation is at present derived from stu- 
dents’ fees and from public funds ap- 
propriated by the state, city, or na- 
tional government. From this com- 
bined source nearly two-thirds of the 
financial support of colleges and uni- 
Versities is provided. Less than one- 
fourth is furnished through income on 


spent for higher education in 1,217 
institutions of higher learning, includ- 
ing all colleges, universities, profes- 
sional schools, junior colleges, and 
teachers’ colleges in the United States. 
Normal schools are not included. 
Receipts divided according to states, 
indicate that New York received the 
largest amount, over $65,000,000, for 
the support of her sixty-four higher 
educational institutions; Pennsylvania, 
second, received over $43,000,000 for 
her eighty institutions; Massachusetts, 


1 United States Office of Education Bulletins, 
1929. Nos. 2, 13, 14, 38. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office) 
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third, received over $35,000,000 for 
thirty-six institutions; Illinois, fourth, 
$33,000,000 for sixty-two institu- 
tions; California, fifth, $29,000,000 
for seventy-five institutions; Ohio, 
sixth, $27,000,000 for sixty institu- 
tions; Michigan, seventh, $22,000,000 
for thirty-four institutions; Texas, 
eighth, $20,000,000 for seventy-six 
institutions; Iowa, ninth, $16,000,000 
for forty-five institutions; and Min- 
nesota, tenth, $15,500,000 for thirty- 
four institutions. 

Total college revenue divided ac- 
cording to control shows that slightly 
less than half, 46 per cent, was re- 
ceived by 358 publicly supported in- 
stitutions, and a little more than half, 
54 per cent, went to 859 privately 
controlled institutions. In other words, 
$252,185,891—46 per cent—was di- 
vided among 114 state colleges and 
universities, 114 public junior col- 
leges, and 130 state teachers’ colleges; 
while $295,333,901 was distributed 
among 719 endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, 134 private junior colleges, 
and 6 private teachers’ colleges. 


HE state universities, municipal 

universities, and land-grant col- 
leges, 114 in number, together with 
18 of the public junior colleges re- 
ceived 38 per cent of the college reve- 
nue in 1928 or $205,753,979. Of this 
amount the state and city govern- 
ments provided over half, 54 per 
cent; tuitions and fees from 347,537 
students accounted for 11.4 per cent; 
the United States Government con- 
tributed 8 per cent; gross income from 
board and room charges was 5 per 
cent; interest on endowments totaled 
3 per cent; and 14 per cent came from 
miscellaneous sources. 
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The land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities alone, including Cornell Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, both of which are under 
private control, claimed seven-tenths 
of the revenue. These 52 land-grant 
institutions attended by white stu- 
dents, handled $139,091,286; 56 per 
cent was provided by the States; 10 
per cent by the Federal Government; 
IO per cent by tuition and fees; § per 


TABLE II 
AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGE OF RECEIPTS 
FROM PrivaTE BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED 
BY PusBtic INsTITUTIONS 








| Amount | Per Cent 
Q) | (2) | «@) 
$1,066,803 | 18.8 
| 








State University of Iowa... | 








University of California 668,317 11.8 
University of Virginia..... 571,479 10.1 
Indiana University......... 548,113 9.6 
University of Cincinnati. ... 511,527 9.0 
Rutgers University (N. J.).. | 451,339 | 7.9 
Pennsylvania State College. . | 345,666 6.1 
University of Michigan..... 309,976 5.4 
University of North Carolina 183,274 3.2 
University of Wisconsin... . 123,536 | 2.2 
College of William and Mary | 103,033 | 1.8 
University of Maine....... 101,146 1.8 
a ee |$ 4,984,209 | 87.7 
All other public institutions | 695,855 {| 12.3 

| 100.0 


eee i$ 5,680,064 





cent by board and room charges; 3 per 
cent by interest on endowments; and 
14 per cent by miscellaneous sources. 
About $3,000,000 were added to per- 
manent endowment funds through 
private benefactions. 

The state teachers’ colleges which 
are four-year degree-granting institu- 
tions reported 8 per cent of the total 
college revenue or $46,431,912; 54 
per cent was from public funds for 
current expenses, and 20 per cent for 
increase of plants; 14 per cent was 
from board and room charges; 9 per 
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cent—$4,186,085—from the institu- 
tion and fees paid by 47,069 men and 
161,277 women students; 0.3 per cent 
from interest on endowments; and 3.2 
per cent from miscellaneous sources. 

While the public institutions receive 
some support from private gifts and 
income from endowments, the 
amounts so received are relatively 


TABLE Ill 


Private InstiruTions Havinc RECEIPTS 
FROM STATE or City Funps 


a 7 ———————— - 




















Amount | Per Cent 
dd) (2) [ (3) 

Cornell University....... $2,038,033 | 49.2 
University of Pennsylvania 908,099 21.9 
University of Pittsburgh. . . 437,088 | 10.6 
Temple University....... 200,000 4.8 
Jefferson Medical College. . 105,125 23 
Alfred University ........ 92,908 | 2:5 
Johns Hopkins University. . 75,000 1.8 
St. John’s College (Md.). . 66,250 1.6 
Washington College (Md.) 60,000 1.5 
Woman’s Medical College. 52,695 1.3 
University of Miami...... 33,750 8 
Middlebury College....... 19,200 a 
Morgan College......... 16,100 4 
Hahnemann College...... 13,483 rt 
Wilberforce College...... 10,000 Pe 
Blue Ridge College. . 7,000 ob 
Rio Grande College... ... 5,691 1 

Per $4,140,422 | 100.0 








small, and comparatively few institu- 
tions participate. The institutions 
listed in Table II received nine-tenths 
of all private benefactions to public- 
ly supported colleges and universities. 
Publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities also received $5,816,755 
from endowment incomes, but the 
most of this money was derived from 
investments of institutions in Alaba- 
ma, California, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, Texas, Virginia, Washington. 
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HE endowed colleges and uni- 

versities, 853 under private con- 
trol, including non-sectarian colleges 
and denominational institutions under 
church control received over half, 
53-1 per cent, of the revenue for 
higher education. Of $290,775,330 
realized, one-third was collected in 
tuitions and fees from 571,844 :stu- 
dents enrolled; private gifts furnished 
21 per cent; income from endowments 
18 per cent; board and room charges 
13 per cent; miscellaneous sources 11 
per cent; and public funds from the 
state, city, or nation 1.7 per cent. 

The six privately controlled teach- 
ers’ colleges received $4,558,571 of 
the total college revenue, or 0.8 per 
cent. Of this sum, tuitions and educa- 
tional fees paid by 2,096 men and 
8,677 women students provided 14.5 
per cent; income on endowment, 12.9 
per cent; board and room charges, 9.4 
per cent; and miscellaneous sources, 
63.2 per cent. 

While the private institutions re- 
ceive some public support for higher 
education, the total amount so re- 
ceived, $4,867,328, was divided 
among only twenty institutions. Only 
three institutions received United 
States funds: 


Cornell University, from land- 
a AA Se $376,605 
Howard University, appropriation 367,906 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from land-grant funds 20,317 


Neither New York State nor Massa- 
chusetts support state universities, but 
they designate Cornell University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as land-grant institutions to receive 
Federal funds; Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, however, is also a 
land-grant state-controlled institution. 
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The seventeen private colleges and 
universities which receive state or city 
funds for support are named in Table 
III in which both the amount and the 
percentage of revenue received by 
each are indicated. 

The tuition and other education- 
al fees collected from students in 
1,217 higher educational institutions 
amounted to $126,940,315, or 23 per 
cent, of the total college revenue. 
Over three-fourths, 78 per cent, of 
this amount went to the private col- 
leges, representing over a third of 
their total income. Less than a fourth, 
22 per cent, went to the public institu- 
tions accounting for only 11 per cent 
of their receipts. Obviously, tuition 
rates are highest in the privately con- 
trolled colleges, running as much as 
$450 annually per student. As a rule 
the charges in the private non-sectar- 
ian institutions are higher than those 
in the four hundred denominational 
colleges. In the state universities, 
colleges, and teachers’ colleges, educa- 
tional fees are extremely low to state 
residents, while those living outside of 
the state pay higher rates; the average 
charge for residents is $81, and for 
non-residents $140. The land-grant 
colleges and universities aim to charge 
a minimum for their educational serv- 
ices since they receive two-thirds of 
their support from taxation, state ap- 
propriations, and Federal funds. 

Aside from tuition, students pay 
over $7,000,000 in non-educational 
fees, representing 1.5 per cent of the 
income to private and to public insti- 
tutions; these charges include athletic 
fees, locker fees, fixed charges, and 
other dues which all students pay. 

Board and room charges paid by 
students in 1927-28 reached nearly 
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$56,000,000, constituting IO per cent 
of the entire college receipts. The cost 
of board and room for the individual 
student is his highest college expense. 
Altogether, students paid in 34.7 per 
cent of the total receipts of colleges 
and universities in 1927-28. 


ICHIGAN first tried the mill 

tax (ad valorem) for the sup- 
port of its university in 1871. Prior 
to this the state universities had had 
no regular or definite appropriation 
for higher education. Other states 
soon after adopted this plan in order 
to give certain income to their institu- 
tions. While many states still provide 
income for their public institutions by 
mill-tax levy, state aid through an- 
nual or biennial appropriations is more 
common. About a decade ago the 
budget system came to educational in- 
stitutions. Most public institutions 
now have some such plan whereby the 
needs of the institutions are set forth 
in an organized manner and taken to 
the state legislatures for approval. 
Many institutions for the first time are 
actually limiting their expenditures to 
their incomes by the budgetary 
method. Recognizing their need of 
regular income, states and cities have 
been liberal in their support of higher 
education and contribute more than 
$149,000,000 to colleges and univer- 
sities, while the United States Gov- 
ernment adds another $17,067,424 to 
this cause. 

The land-grant colleges alone re- 
ceived 9.7 per cent of their income 
from Federal sources by virtue of the 
following acts of Congress: The land- 
grant acts of 1862 establishing these 
institutions; the Morrill-Nelson Acts 
of 1890 and 1907 granting additional 
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support; the Hatch-Adams Acts of 
1887 and 1906 with the Purnell Act 
of 1925 for agricultural-experiment 
stations; the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
with the Capper-Ketcham Act of 1928 
for co-operative extension work; and 
the Smith Hughes Act of 1918 for 
vocational training. These institutions 
also received 55.5 per cent of their 
income from state sources. 
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towards a schoale or colledge.” In 
1638 John Harvard, a Puritan clergy- 
man, died at Charleston, Massachu- 
setts, and left half of his property and 
his entire library of three hundred 
volumes to this school which was 
thereupon named Harvard College; 
from this beginning its productive en- 
dowment reached over eighty million 
dollars in 1928. 


TABLE IV 


SourRcEsS FROM WHICH THE INDICATED PERCENTAGES OF REVENUE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
WERE RECEIVED 1N 1927-28 






































HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES AND 
INSTITUTIONS UNIVERSITIES LAND- 
(1,217) THACHERS’ GRANT 
| Publicly | Privately | CoLLEces INnstTITuU- 
Supported | Supported (136) TIONS 
| Total Revenue | Per Cent (228) (853) (52) 
@) (2) |__«@) (4) |__ 5) (6) (7) 
Students— | | 
Tuition and fees ...... | $126,940,315 } 23.2 11.4 33.9 | 95 | 10.4 
Board and room....... | 55,821,140 10.2 5.3 13.1 13.8 | 4.7 
Non-educational ...... 7,324,351 1.3 1.5 ee eee 
State or City for— 
Increase of plant...... 28,955,242 5.3 9.5 1 18.0 7.5 
Current expenses ...... 120,184,408 22.0 44.3 1.5 48.7 48.0 
United States Government. | 17,067,424 | 3.1 8.1 Peer 9.7 
Endowments (income) .. . 58,784,942 10.7 2.8 18.0 1.4 3.1 
Private Gifts— 
For increase of plant... | 42,847,716 | 7.8 1,7 | eee 5 
For current expenses... . 21,689,572 | 4.0 1.0 lt ee 9 
Miscellancous........... | 67,904,682 | «= 124 144 | 116 86 | 135 
| 
| 
Grand totals.......... $547,519,792 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 














Two hundred twenty-eight public 
institutions received 61.9 per cent of 
their income from public funds while 
853 private institutions received only 
1.7 per cent of their income from pub- 
lic sources. The 136 teachers’ colleges 
received 66.7 per cent from state aid. 


N 1636 by vote of the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay it was agreed to give “£ 400 


Since the first college was estab- 
lished, higher educational institutions 
have profited materially from bene- 
factions given by private individuals. 
Religious organizations and churches 
which entered the field of higher edu- 
cation established colleges which they 
not only supported but controlled. 
Many of these denominational col- 
leges have since become non-sectarian 
institutions, while others still receive 
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their support mainly from churches 
and church members. Educational 
foundations, associations, and organi- 
zations for the advancement of learn- 
ing have through different motives 
contributed heavily to higher educa- 
tion in recent years, and new sources 
of revenue from private sources con- 
tinue to appear. 

Receipts for higher education from 
private sources during 1928 including 
interest on endowment funds, private 
gifts for increase of plants, and private 
gifts for current expenses, accounted 
for 22.5 per cent of the revenue of 
colleges. From $58,784,942, interest 
on endowments alone, the privately 
controlled colleges received 18 per 
cent of their income, but the public 
institutions received only 2.8 per cent 
of their total receipts. Permanent en- 
dowments were also increased by 
$50,000,000 of which 94 per cent 
went to the private colleges. 

Private gifts to higher education 
which amounted to over $64,000,000 
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in 1928 were donated—two-thirds to 
increase educational plants, and one- 
third for current expenses. Private 
donors contributed 20 per cent of the 
income of the endowed colleges, but 
only 2.7 per cent of the receipts of 
the publicly supported institutions. 
College revenue has nearly doubled 
since 1922; the total at that time was 
$272,815,703. This amount repre- 
sented tuitions and fees of students, 
22.7 per cent; charges for board and 
room including non-educational fees, 
10.6 per cent; state and city funds for 
increase of plants, 5.5 per cent and for 
current expenses, 26.3 per cent; Uni- 
ted States Government funds, 5.2 per 
cent; endowment income, 11.9 per 
per cent; private gifts, 8.1 per cent; 
and miscellaneous sources, 9.6 per 
cent. In 1927-28 a larger portion of 
the receipts was collected from stu- 
dents, private benefactions, and mis- 
cellaneous sources, while a percentage 
decrease was noted in funds from all 
public sources and endowment income. 
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A Problem in College Teaching 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


One Scheme of E fficiently Managing a Large Class with an 
Appraisal by Students’ Consensus 


DMINISTRATORS of higher 
Agi are in the uncom- 
fortable position at the mo- 

ment of standing between a gentleman 
answering to the name of Satan and 
the dreaded deep-end. They cannot 
escape the fact that classes steadily in- 
crease in size. Nor can they avoid the 
frankly voiced view of their faculties 
that each new increment admits a cor- 
responding decrease in the educational 
result. Hudelson’s report that stu- 
dents learn more in the large class 
than in the smaller groups must, 
therefore, have found the administra- 
tors standing in reverent silence. But 
again the voice of the faculty intruded, 
this time insisting that these studies 
reveal solely that class-size is informa- 
tionally unimportant. The claim still 
persists that the smaller groups are 
educationally of greater value to the 
individual than those in which the 
enrollment knows no assignable limits. 
The human animal is indeed perverse. 
In this instance it may be that the 
accusation of “perverseness” is inap- 
propriate. This, at least, is suggested 
when we learn from Hudelson that 
students and faculty members alike 
express a preference for the small 
class." One feels somehow that here 
is a fact with which to reckon. The 


* Hudelson, Earl. Class Size at the College Level. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. cuaps. v and vi. 
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view, that education deals with more 
than information, has too long been 
held dear to be discarded easily. Thus, 
the administrator is still perplexed. 
He hardly knows whether to accept 
the hand of Satan or to take the fatal 
plunge. We cannot fail to recognize 
that differences of opinion will remain 
just as long as each group reads off 
the educative process in its own terms. 
Informational gain, the measuring 
stick of one camp, is not acceptable to 
the other. The latter asks that the 
classroom provide intimate contact of 
intellect with intellect; that students 
be encouraged to face problems of per- 
sonal concern, the solution of which, 
as they work through them in co- 
operation with a sympathetic instruc- 
tor, will provide a training in method 
that will prove of value when the 
future problems of life arise; that a 
personal relationship between students 
and teacher, and the student and his 
fellow-students, be fostered; that 
reading interests be developed; and 
that other similar values, not readily 
measured, be furthered. 

One very real problem in college 
teaching, therefore, may be stated 
in these terms: Is it possible to 
conduct large classes and at the same 
time achieve those values which the 
adherents of the small class claim 
exclusively for their bailiwick? An in- 
terest in this phase of the college 
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problem led the writer to consider 
how one might handle a large class in 
such a manner that the individual, 
although operating as a member of a 
large group, would be provided with 
all of the opportunities to be an indi- 
vidual which the small class offers. 

The attempt was made with a first 
course in principles of education, a 
course required of all students in the 
College of Education at Ohio State 
University, and one presumed to form 
a basis for later courses in methods of 
teaching and supervised teaching. The 
students are largely Juniors, though 
Sophomores and Seniors will be found 
in the course in any given quarter. In 
view of the fact that there are always 
more than one hundred students regis- 
tered, the large class was accepted as 
inevitable.* In part, the problem then 
became that of introducing a radical 
shift in procedure to the end that, al- 
though the group might proceed as a 
unit, each student would at the same 
time progress as an individual. 

This, however, could hardly be 
said to be the sole aim of the class 
technique introduced, since the man- 
ner of progressing was also deemed of 
importance. The procedure was di- 
rected, therefore, toward ends of the 
following sort: the placement of each 
student in a problematic situation 
which he accepted as problematic; the 
provision of time, materials, and ad- 
vice of the instructor where wanted in 
order that students might have both 
the occasion and the means to pursue 
problems independently; the creation 
of a discussion situation in which stu- 
dents could meet on an intellectual 


* This procedure was first tried out in the Autumn 
Quarter, 1928, with a class of 142 students; since then 
it has been used with groups of 253, 129, and 114. 
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level with each other and with the in- 
structor; the provision of a wealth of 
reference materials in order that the 
new procedure would at least do noth- 
ing to prevent breadth of reading; 
and the discovery of superior students 
who might be permitted to follow 
personal interests to the utmost and 
be excused from the ordinary routine 
of this course. The ends usually held 
as the special prerogatives of the smal] 
class, in short, were used as guides. 

Obviously, a straight lecture pro- 
cedure or a lecture-quiz plan as used 
for some years was unsuited to the 
purposes just enumerated. Lectures, 
while materially reduced in number, 
were nevertheless used, their use de- 
pending, however, upon the contribu- 
tion they made to the course. They 
served to introduce units of work; to 
suggest problems occurring within the 
unit; to discuss points of difficulty 
common to the group when these were 
discovered; to summarize the work of 
each unit; and to develop implications 
of the material which students would 
not likely hit upon. 


HE materials of the course, as 

has been indicated, were thrown 
into units. Lectures thus came, for 
the most part, at the beginning and at 
the end of each unit. The greatest 
deviation from the usual procedure, 
however, was the establishment of a 
“conference room.” In this room 
chairs and tables, accommodating 
thirty students, replaced the usual 
quiz-room equipment. Students were 
assigned “working hours,” conference 
assignments being adjusted to the uni- 
versity schedule of each student. Dis- 
tribution in this manner was necessary 
in order to provide each with a “work- 
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ing opportunity.” It was in this room 
that individual work took place. 

The student was helped in the con- 
ference room by graduate assistants 
and the instructor. Three graduate 
assistants were available and, together 
with the instructor, took charge of the 
room at stated hours each day.” The 
room was open, from eight o’clock 
until six daily; and each assistant, 
since assignments were made at set 
hours for definite groups, had the op- 
portunity to work with the same stu- 
dents throughout the course. The 
necessity for handling “traffic” in the 
room required this distribution of 
students throughout the day on a 
schedule of conferences. Attendance 
at the room was required on all days 
on which a lecture was not scheduled. 
Since lecturing was adjusted always to 
the progress of the students in the 
conference room, a bulletin board 
showing the type of work planned for 
the course week by week was main- 
tained in this room. It was part of the 
plan never to schedule the room, at 
any given hour, up to capacity. This 
made it possible to encourage members 
of the class to make use of the room 
at other than the required hours. 

The help given in the conference 
room was intended to be nothing more 
than a suggesting-questioning proced- 
ure; it decidedly was not intended to 
substitute for the student’s initiative 
and activity. In general those in 
charge of the room attempted to help 
individuals locate and define prob- 
lems, plan attacks on problems, and 


*In previous years three graduate students met the 
quiz sections each week in this course. No increase in 
personnel, therefore, is necessarily involved in carrying 
out this procedure. Incidentally, it is probably worth 
noting that the conference-room activity is more edu- 
cative to the graduate student than the conduct of 
quiz sections. 
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work out tenable solutions. They also 
suggested readings in the field of the 
unit over and beyond the minimum 
list required of the group, as well as 
readings relating specifically to special 
interests which particular individuals 
expressed; and they sought to adapt 
the work to every type of student. 


O MUCH for a general state- 
ment of the procedure. In the 
first “working unit” the material was 
presented around the general prob- 
lem, “What native equipment must 
the schools take into account in plan- 
ning an educational program?” In 
the lecture the instinct hypothesis 
was first developed, and its educa- 
tional implications pointed out. The 
behavioristic tendency to deny in- 
stincts was next presented. Finally, 
original nature was considered solely 
in moral terms. Throughout this 
phase of the course the emphasis was 
placed upon presentation of the differ- 
ing views, the purpose being to give 
the student a realization of the exist- 
ence of a definite educational problem. 
During each of the lecture peri- 
ods numerous questions inevitably 
emerged, particularly as the conflicts 
in the fundamental positions appeared 
and the students discovered that dif- 
fering approaches to education were 
involved. At this point the conference 
room became the order of the day. 
Books were available in the room, a 
minimum reading assignment was 
made, and the students were encour- 
aged to work through the unit in 
terms of their particular interests. At 
once the work became individualized, 
which is not to say that many of the 
students were not frankly lost. They 
were: habits firmly fixed during their 
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years in the educative process made an 
adjustment to this procedure tremen- 
dously difficult at the outset. 

This fact, however, provided those 
responsible for the conduct of the class 
with a teaching opportunity and a 
challenge. Individual and small- 
group conferences were held in the 
room during the “work hours” for 
those students who needed help in 
locating problems. Moreover, stu- 
dents who knew what they wanted to 
do were encouraged to read beyond 
the minimum assignment for the unit, 
and all students were urged to use the 
room to the maximum limit of their 
schedule and interest. A date was set 
for the completion of this unit (papers 
were due at that time), and the lecture 
was introduced again to summarize the 
work and to open the way for indi- 
vidual work on the second unit. The 
course developed in this manner (indi- 
vidual work preceded and followed 
by lectures addressed to the group) 
throughout the five units forming the 
subject-matter organization of the 
course. 


HE initial effort with this tech- 

nique was sufficiently gratifying 
to warrant continued experiment, and 
now, after a year of adjusting and re- 
organizing the scheme, it appears pos- 
sible that a definite experiment may 
be set up to determine whether or not 
the results hoped for, the so-called 
“typical small-class results,” are pos- 
sible in classes which must so unmis- 
takably be designated as large. Up to 
this time, no attempt has been made 
in the direction of objective measure- 
ment. The reasons are undoubtedly 
obvious. In the first place, the fact 
that the large class does not suffer in- 
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formationally has been pretty well 
established. In the second place, ob- 
jective measures now available seemed 
ill adapted to evaluate the type of re- 
sults which were the admitted concern 
of the course. This next year, there- 
fore, it is hoped that two things may 
be accomplished: first, the establish- 
ment of an experimental set-up of 
alternate procedures, pitting the 
method just described against some 
other unit plan of organization such as 
that proposed by Morrison; and, sec- 
ond, the development of a yardstick 
designed to measure objectively the 
realization of the ends sought by the 
procedure under discussion. 

In the meantime, there are some 
things that have been observed which 
seem to be worth noting. The pro- 
cedure unquestionably places the stu- 
dent on his own responsibility much 
more definitely than does the usual 
lecture procedure. Further, it puts 
the student in the position of having 
to work out a general personal point 
of view; the lecture does not attempt 
to make up his mind for him. Inca- 
dentally, conducted on its highest 
level, the procedure permits the stu- 
dent, as he pursues those problems 
that intrigue him, to formulate con- 
clusions that may properly conflict 
with the view of the course. All stu- 
dents read the minimum assignments, 
and the better individuals, following 
their specific interests, read much 
more widely than is necessitated in a 
similar five-hour course. For those 
students who strike “pay dirt,” the 
conference room provides an oppor- 
tunity to work through a period of 
two or more consecutive hours in a 
situation where materials and sur- 
roundings contribute to the activity. 
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The physical set-up throws students 
into intimate contact with each other 
and the instructor or the graduate as- 
sistants, and discussion possibilities are 
thus presented. Students in difficulty 
find the proximity of a representative 
of the course of value, and the latter, 
working through the work period as 
he does with particular groups of stu- 
dents, finds that the proximity of the 
students makes it possible to reach that 
degree of intimate knowledge of the 
individual said to be an advantage of 
the small class. 


HE procedure as it stands today, 
however, is far from an unquali- 

fied success. Yet these more or less 
subjective conclusions are given a de- 
gree of support by the somewhat ap- 
preciative response that the students 
made to the plan on the occasion of its 
first trial. Although that support was 
given by means of that much-debated 
instrument, the questionnaire, the re- 
sponses strongly favored the continua- 
tion and refinement of the procedure. 
In reply to the question, “Do you ap- 
prove of this method of conducting a 
course?” 104 of the 119 students 
answered in the affirmative.’ The stu- 
dents were asked, whether approving 
or disapproving the plan, to state the 
reason which led them to their conclu- 
sions. This they did rather generously, 
so much so that the reasons listed 
often out-numbered the total of stu- 
dents replying to a given question. 
Indeed, this fact may account for the 
presence of reasons which do not bear 
directly upon the nature of the 
method and for the occasional appear- 
“Space does not permit a complete report; the 


items that bear most directly upon the method of pro- 
cedure, however, are summarized in this paper. 
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ance of a contradiction. In any event, 
the 104 students who approved the 
method did so because of these rea- 
sons: 


“The course afforded the opportunity of 
selecting and working out problems of per- 
sonal concern.” 

“Tt was more interesting than the tradi- 
tional way of handling a course.” 

“Tt provided for individual freedom of 
study and thinking.” 

“It afforded opportunity to get the point 
of view of a number of authors.” 

“It promoted individual thinking.” 

“Tt placed responsibility directly upon 
each student.” 

“Tt provided better contacts with the in- 
structors.” 

“Tt facilitated the acquisition and organi- 
zation of knowledge.” 
“The instructor 

preached.” 


practiced what he 


The fifteen who disapproved were 
not so specific. The replies of the lat- 
ter group are represented by the fol- 
lowing: 


“The course was not specific .. . 
ought to have a text.” 

“The course was too informal .. . 
loosely hung together.” 

“There was not enough class discussion.” 

“The schedule was too uncertain.” 

“Experimentation was done at the ex- 
pense of the student.” 

“Some students take up the entire time 
of the instructor in the conference room.” 

““Too many people mixed in the course.” 


In an effort to get the view of the 
student as he contrasted this procedure 
with that of other large classes he was 
asked, “Do you prefer it to the usual 
lecture method?” Ninety-eight ex- 
pressed this preference, ten favored 
the lecture procedure, eight were un- 
decided, and three did not answer the 
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question. The reasons given in sup- 
port of the preference were similar to 
those expressing approval of the plan 
as a whole. The reasons of those who 
did not approve may be of interest: 


“Having come here for grades, we can- 
not easily get the instructor’s point of view, 
and thus we fail to make our mark.” 

“T get more out of the pure lecture 
method.” 

“The lecture method covers more ma- 
terial.” 

“T am no good turned loose in green 
pastures.” 

“The plan was confusing and a time- 
consumer.” 


Another question, directed toward 
the end of the placement of methods 
in contrast, was this: “Do you prefer it 
to the lecture-quiz procedure?” In 
this instance, ninety-one expressed 
preference, fifteen thought the lec- 
ture-quiz procedure more desirable, 
and thirteen did not answer the ques- 
tion. The reasons for approval or 
disapproval were similar to those 
already listed. 

Other questions were asked which 
dealt with the purchase of books by 
the class, voluntary attendance at lec- 
tures and at the conference room (this 
feature was introduced for about two 
weeks toward the end of the course), 
the increase or decrease of periods de- 
voted to lectures, the value of the 
unit in the organization of the course, 
the possible interference of the pro- 
cedure with the normal progress of 
each individual, suggestions toward 
improvement, and additional com- 
ments not provided for in the ques- 
tionnaire. The replies to these leaned 
at every point in the direction of ap- 
proving the method. 

There were three or four questions, 
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however, which gave the students an 
opportunity to evaluate their own 
activity in the class. A rather specific 
consideration of these should be both 
interesting and important as a measure 
of some of those values which the 
course hoped to achieve. For instance, 
one hundred students reported that 
they read more in this course than in 
the normal five-credit-hour course. 
Nine felt that they read about as 
much, and no more; eight read less; 
and two did not answer the question. 
When asked, in the event that there 
was a difference to what they attribu- 
ted it, those who read more presented 
the following reasons: (1) because, as 
a result of this method, the material 
was presented in a problematic way; 
(2) because of the many suggestions 
regarding problems and reading ma- 
terials given in the conference room 
and lectures; (3) because of the op- 
portunity given to read; (4) because 
more reading was required; and (5) 
because more time was given for read- 
ing, not all being monopolized by lec- 
tures. Those who read less gave the 
following reasons for it: (1) “there 
being fewer lectures, they were so 
much better and more interesting 
when given that less reading was 
needed”; (2) “I did not have to be 
ready for weekly tests”; (3) “because 
of personal cares”; and (4) “I could 
settle all of my problems with very 
little reading.” 


HE conference room was prob- 

ably the greatest innovation of 
this procedure. Likewise, its successful 
operation was crucial to the progress 
of the plan. Obviously, the student- 
response to its establishment and func- 
tioning was highly desired. The ques- 
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tion, “Do you approve of the plan of 
establishing a conference room?” 
therefore, was one of the most impor- 
tant raised. Two students did not 
answer, 13 did not favor the room, 
and 104 voiced approval. So much for 
its establishment. They were then 
asked to list the ways in which the 
room had been of value to them or in 
which it had failed to serve them. The 
answers here give a fair picture of the 
functioning of the room. The room 
had value because of the opportunity 
it afforded to come into contact with 
instructors, of the opportunity afford- 
ed for discussion between members of 
the class, of the availability of books, 
of the informal atmosphere conducive 
to work and discussion, and of the op- 
portunity to work out problems which 
were of special interest. The room 
failed to serve because the noise was 
not conducive to study; it was difficult 
to secure the necessary books; the in- 
structor’s time was monopolized by a 
few; and there was not enough dis- 
cussion. The thirteen students who 
disapproved of the conference room 
did so largely because of the reasons 
which others, who approved of the 
room, gave in showing wherein the 
conference idea had failed to serve 
them. 

Next to the conference room itself, 
the attempt to face individuals with 
problems in connection with each unit 
of work was probably the most marked 
departure from the traditional pro- 
cedure. The students were asked to 
reply, therefore, to the following 
questions: “Did you profit by the at- 
tempt to permit you to approach each 
unit through a problem that interested 
your” Three frankly did not know, 9 
did not answer the question, 99 
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thought that they had gained because 
of the procedure, and 8 felt that they 
could point to no profit. This last 
group found that this feature of the 
procedure was “indefinite,” and “im- 
practical,” and failed because “‘one had 
to write papers before knowing what 
the unit was all about.” And, as one 
individual reported, “I had no inter- 
esting problems.” On the other hand, 
the 99 who were in favor of the prob- 
lematic approach found it both “in- 
teresting” and “practical,” because “it 
permitted one to apply various. the- 
ories and principles to various fields of 
interest.” Forty-nine members of the 
group specifically reported, for in- 
stance, that it was interesting and prac- 
tical “because it resulted in more effec- 
tive, extensive, and thorough study.” 
As a means of encouraging a maxi- 
mum use of the conference room and 
as a way of giving point to the indi- 
vidualized problematic approach, a 
paper was required as a final activity 
in connection with each unit.° In reply 
to the question, “Did the papers which 
you were required to develop in con- 
nection with each unit contribute to 
your progress in the course?” five 
thought that the papers made no con- 
tribution, three did not know, ten did 
not answer, and 101 reported that the 
paper had been of value to them. 


HUS, in rough, runs the story of 

this attempt to place the teaching 
of a large class on a basis that is some- 
what individualized in character—in- 
dividualized, but not apart from a 
highly social situation. And the story 
is deliberately in the rough. This is 


* Examinations, both “informational” and 
“thought-provoking,” were announced from time to 
time for the group as a whole. These were based on 
the lectures and the minimum reading assignments. 
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necessitated by the fact that, as was 
suggested at the outset, the writer has 
been playing with the notion that the 
large class may so be organized that 
it is possible to realize those more im- 
portant values of the educative process 
which its critics claim, because of 
swollen enrollments, are being crowd- 
ed out of the picture. The latter fact 
may be a necessary result of the 
growth of institutions of higher edu- 
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cation. It may be, but one instructor, 
in any event, doubts it. The evidence 
which he presents in support of this 
doubt unquestionably has a shady 
character. No attempt would be made 
to deny this. On the other hand, it 
appears to be sufficiently reputable to 
encourage one in the attempt to foster, 
even with the large class, those unde- 
niably subjective values that give 
character to education. 
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recognizing today the neces- on in the courses in clothing and ele- 

sity forevaluatingtheprevious mentary nutrition, but for a shorter 
training and experience of their stu- period and on a less extensive scale. 
dents. The results, of a study carried The present discussion is confined to 
on by the University of Minnesota an explanation of the procedure that 
for the past five years, indicate that it has been followed in courses in foods. 
is possible, on the basis of easily ob- Since 1924-25 a three-credit ele- 
tained data, to predict a student’s suc- mentary course in foods has been of- 
_ cessin the elementary courses in home fered as well as the five-credit course 
' economics. If one knows the student’s_ which has heretofore been required of 
intelligence rating, the amount of all students. Both courses cover simi- 
previous training and home experience _ lar subject-matter and utilize identical 
she has had in the preparation of new-type examinations. In the begin- 
foods, her present knowledge of foods ning of this experiment permission to 
as measured by a comprehensive ob- register in the three-credit course was 
jective examination, and her general based wholly upon the score obtained 
scholastic ability, it is possible to select in a comprehensive objective examina- 
those students who can cover the tion on the subject-matter of the 
course in a shorter period of instruc- course. This plan proved to be much 
, tion. The technique here described more satisfactory as a means of recog- 
illustrates a procedure which other nizing previous preparation than had 
institutions may find useful in devel- the former plan of using the amount 
oping a new plan for the placement of high-school training. But there 
of students. were still defects in the scheme be- 
Several years ago the Division of cause students who had acquired con- 
Home Economics at the University siderable knowledge about foods from 
of Minnesota tried the plan of admit- courses in high-school home econom- 
ting to second-quarter classes those ics, were frequently unable to do the 
students who had had a year or more concentrated and more independent 
of similar work in high school. The type of work that was demanded in 

| results were not satisfactory and the the shorter course. Other factors 
| procedure was promptly abandoned. were later taken into consideration, 
_ Since then a careful study has been such as the students intelligence rat- 
made of the problem of placement as ing, the amount of previous instruc- 
related to courses in foods and cook- tion in foods, the amount of home 
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experience in food preparation, and 
the honor-point ratio. Since the foods 
courses are not offered at Minnesota 
until the sophomore year, honor-point 
ratios were available, based upon the 
work of the first two quarters of the 
freshman year. 

- Since 1926-27 those considered eli- 
gible to take the shorter course have 
been those students who ranked in 
approximately the highest third of the 
group on the comprehensive examina- 
tion and who met certain additional 
requirements: ranked above the low- 
est quartile in intelligence based upon 
tests given to freshman students, had 
an honor-point ratio of at least 1.00 
(equivalent to a C average), had had 
at least one course in foods in high 
school, and had had a fair amount of 
home experience in preparation of 
food. Such additional checks reduced 
the number to about 20 to 25 per 
cent of the total group. These par- 
ticular items were selected because 
it was believed that each might rea- 
sonably be expected to be a significant 
factor in determining the quality of 
work which a student would do in her 
beginning, collegiate course in foods. 


ROM the evidence it would seem 
that students are not handicapped 
by taking the shorter course. Table I 
indicates the percentages of different 
marks assigned to the two groups, and 
the report is somewhat more illumin- 
ating than the mere statement that the 
mean mark in the three-credit course 
was B and in the five-credit, C +. 
Another indication that the method 
of selecting students to take the short- 
er course was satisfactory may be seen 
by comparing the mean scores on the 
final examination made by the two 
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groups. The mean score of the three- 
credit group was consistently more 
than one sigma higher than it was for 
the five-credit group. Still further 
evidence that a satisfactory basis had 
been used in segregating the students 
was found when the students were 
followed into their second course in 
foods. Here again those who took 
the shorter course ranked above the 
other group; their mean score on the 
final examination was approximately 
three-fourths sigma above the mean 
score of the five-credit group.” 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF LETTER Marks As- 
SIGNED To STUDENTS IN THE Two 
Courses (250 Casgs) 














' 
| Three-Credit | Five-Credit 
aiowk: | Course Course 

(1) | (2) | (3) 
Gs Vnlnasaleta es | a7 | 8 
BSE iss Deets viet 42 30 
| SSE eee: 31 48 
ee eee | Bae eee 10 
SESE e ee aL ane ee ae 4 
ME i denecas | 100 100 








T WAS decided in 1928-29 that 

the time had come to determine, 
if possible, whether each of the factors 
which had been considered, was really 
significant, and to what extent each 
should be weighted. Therefore, a 
careful statistical study was made of 
the available data, and a regression 
equation was worked out by means of 
which it is possible to estimate in ad- 
vance what a student’s mark will be, | 
if the other variables are known, such | 
as intelligence rating, high-school 
training, and so on. | 


* Based upon a study of the marks of 22 students 
who took the three-credit course and of 60 students 
who took the five-credit course in 1926-27. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SECTIONING 


Since the objective test had been 
somewhat changed from year to year, 
the raw scores were not comparable; 
therefore, they were converted into 
percentile ranks. The intelligence 
ratings were based upon the psycho- 
logical tests given to entering Fresh- 
men in the University of Minnesota, 
and, since these tests also varied, the 
ability ratings were in terms of percen- 
tile ranks. The actual honor-point 
ratios were used, ranging from —.25 
to 2.75—the honor points being com- 
puted on the following basis: A, 3; 
B, 2; C, 1; D, 0; F, 1. The high- 
school training in foods was stated in 
terms of approximately the total num- 
ber of lessons in this subject. This 
was a composite of grade, high-school, 
and in some cases, collegiate courses, 
since some of the transfer students 
had taken such work in other institu- 
tions for which the enrollment com- 
mittee had refused to grant collegiate 
credit. The amount of home experi- 
ence in food preparation was classified 
roughly into five groups. The marks 
received by the students in both the 
three-credit and the five-credit courses 
were obtained from the registrar’s 
records and converted into numerical 
values as follows: A=11, B=8, 
C=6, D=4, and F=1. 

In the final statistical calculations 
used to determine the regression equa- 
tion only 130 cases were included be- 
cause it was found that records were 
incomplete for the several hundred 
other cases. If the total number of 
records had been complete, it seems 
safe to assume that the correlation 
coefficient would have been raised 
rather than lowered. Also, there 
Were three weaknesses in the proced- 
ure used which probably acts to lower 
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the correlation between the different 
variables and the criterion. These 
weaknesses were: First, the compre- 
hensive tests in foods have a reliability 
of only about .75 calculated by corre- 
lating the scores made by the students 
on the odd-numbered and on the 
even-numbered items in the test. Sec- 
ond, giving equal weight to foods 
work in the seventh grade and in the 
freshman year in college is obviously 
questionable, but the records kept did 
not differentiate. Last, the method 
used for evaluating the amount of 


TABLE II 


CoRRELATION CoEFFICIENTS SHOWING RELA- 
TION BETWEEN ALL VARIABLES 
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* The variables corresponding to the numbers are: 
Mark in course, 0 
Foods test score, 1 
Home experience, 2 
Previous training, 3 
Intelligence rating, 4 
Honor-point ratio, 5 
home experience was very crude and 
subjective. 

All of the weaknesses can undoubt- 
edly be somewhat remedied in the 
future. In fact, this past year a much 
better weighting has been worked out 
for previous instruction in foods, and 
a rather comprehensive check list on 
vocational experience has been devel- 
oped. But these improvements af- 
fected only the data collected after 
the study here described was made. 

The table of intercorrelations, Table 
II, merits careful study. Of all the 
variables included, the rating on the 


preliminary test seems to have the 
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most value in predicting the mark 
which the student will obtain after in- 
struction; the correlation is .51 be- 
tween this preliminary test and the 
criterion, that is, the mark obtained 
in the course, while the use of the 
other data raised the correlation only 
to .64. 

At first glance it would appear the 
amount of previous training might be 
entirely disregarded, but, as was pre- 
viously pointed out, the method used 
in calculating this was open to serious 
question. A further study of the in- 
dividual cases which had lowered the 
correlation showed that those students 
who had had the maximum amount 
of previous work in grades and in high 
school were poor students, while the 
exceptionally good students either had 
had none at all or but one term. 
Thirteen of the students having a per- 
centile rank in intelligence of 75 or 
above had had no home economics 
and only three had had over 180 
lessons. On the other hand, of the 
nine students having had over three 
hundred lessons in foods only one per- 
son had a percentile rank above the 
median (50), and all the others 
ranked in the lowest third of the 
group. This might be expected by 
one who is familiar with the practice 
of many schools where the below- 
average students are advised to take 
home economics, and superior students 
are guided into the academic courses. 
An explanation for the negative corre- 
lation between intelligence and both 
collegiate achievement, as represented 
by honor-point ratio, and the amount 
of previous training in foods may be 
found in the same situation. 

The fact that a correlation of .50 
was found between intelligence ratings 
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and honor-point ratios leads one to 
feel that the correlations are reason- 
ably reliable, because this is approxi- 
mately the correlation found between 
intelligence and achievement on the 
collegiate level in other studies.* 
After the regression equation was 
worked out, the weightings assigned 
to each factor were used in computing 
an “estimated score” for each of the 
130 students who were used in the 
study.* The correlation between these 
estimated marks and the actual marks 
received by the students proved to be 
.59+.04. Asa check upon the theo- 
retical assumption that this coefficient 
would rise with an increase in the 
number of cases, the marks of 20 stu- 
dents who took the foods course in a 
later quarter, were also included in 
the correlation array and the coefh- 
cients rose to .61+.04. It should be 
noted that this is almost identical with 
the theoretical multiple correlation co- 
efficients calculated, the difference be- 
ing less than the probable error. 
While this regression equation does 
not permit of highly accurate predic- 
tion it does enable one to predict with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy. As 
a matter of fact, only 3 of the 130 
estimated scores were more than one 
grade-point different from the actual 
mark attained. In other words, if the 
estimated score were C, then in only 3 
cases would the actual score become A 
or F, and in only 21 cases would it 
prove to be Bor D. Such predictions 


* Nelson, M., and Denny, E. C. “Terman and 
Thurstone Group Tests as Criteria for Predicting 
College Success,” School and Society, XXVI (October 
15, 1927), p. 501 ff. Also McPhail, A. H., The In- 
telligence of College Students, p. 60. 

* The following regression equation was derived 
from the solution of the five normal equations which 
resulted from the data acquired in computing the 


correlation coefficient. 
Xo=.02X,+.5X,+.0043X,+.016X,+2.07X,—-1.5 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SECTIONING 


are somewhat better than guessing. 
In reality, there is no particular need 
for being able to predict the exact 
ranking of the student in the course 
at the end of instruction; it is only 
essential that those selected to take 
the three-credit course shall be those 
who can succeed in the shorter course 
and as a result, spend the amount of 
time equivalent to two credits of work 
in pursuing some elective course or in 
graduate work, if excess honor-points 
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are utilized to permit earlier gradu- 
ation. 
SUMMARY 

A method for determining the 
placement of college students in foods 
and cookery classes has been developed 
at the University of Minnesota which 
is somewhat more satisfactory than 
previous methods used. The data 
utilized are available in permanent 
college records, or can be secured by 
objective tests and questionnaires. 
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Agricultural Education 


By GEORGE A. WORKS 


A Look into the Future when Colleges of Agriculture Are Dominated by 
the Social Rather than the Institutional Point of View 


A 


URING the last fifteen years 
[) several pieces of federal legis- 
q lation have been passed for 
the purpose of extending the program 
of agricultural research and education 
that had its inception in the Morrill 
and Hatch Acts. These Acts, with the 
state legislation that followed in their 
wake, have brought to those who are 
responsible for the administration of 
the state programs of agricultural edu- 
cation a variety of problems. The 
responsibility rests especially heavily 
on the colleges of agriculture. 

Social needs, either felt or antici- 
pated, have undoubtedly been chiefly 
responsible for the provisions for re- 
search and education in agriculture 
already developed. If this is true, an 
important criterion in determining the 
effectiveness of present agencies is the 
extent to which they adjust their work 
to the actual and potential needs of 
tarming and closely related activities. 
Potential needs are included because 
it is generally felt that educational 
agencies should exert social leader- 
ship. One important way in which 
this is practicable is through anticipat- 
ing the social need for persons with 
certain types of training and providing 
them as they are needed. 

In contrast with what may be 
termed the social point of view in the 
development of agencies for the pro- 
motion of agricultural education, there 





exists an institutional point of view. 
It originates largely in the fact that 
the workers in the institutions confine 
their range of vision too closely to 
institutional and personal interests 
without due regard to the needs of 
society. This attitude has resulted in 
too great a measure of uniformity in 
the types of work that are undertaken 
by the agricultural agencies. The 
work of these institutions is formed too 
largely according to a common pat- 
tern. Many are teaching phases of 
work that have little or no economic 
or social significance for the areas 
served by them and are neglecting 
other important needs of more recent 
origin. Those responsible for the 
development of these institutions have 
allowed what other similar agencies 
were doing to be too large a factor 
in determining their policies. The 
failure of agricultural colleges to 
assess society’s needs and to formulate 
their policies in the light of these 
needs not infrequently has resulted 
in overemphasis of problems of little 
significance while important ones have 
been neglected. The evidence of the 
predominance of the __ institutional 
point of view may be found in the 
three phases of the work done by the 
land-grant colleges—extension, re- 
search, and teaching—but for simplic- 
ity of discussion attention will be given 
in this article to resident instruction. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


HE dominance of the social 

point of view would mean that, 
in any state in which a program of 
agricultural instruction was being 
formulated de novo, the institutions 
developed and the curricula offered 
would be determined by the state’s 
needs for workers trained in agricul- 
ture and closely related activities. 
More than that, it would dictate cur- 
riculum and course-content in terms 
of the demands for students prepared 
to do certain types of work. To give 
a scientific answer to the questions 
involved in this procedure would call 
for a comprehensive analysis of the 
needs of a state for workers trained in 
agriculture. This initial step would 
then need to be followed by an inten- 
sive study of the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that are necessary to 
insure the effectiveness of students 
after they leave and begin to work. 

A procedure of this kind would 
imply a great deal of research for the 
purpose of determining the types of 
workers needed and the nature of the 
training they should receive. This 
program should include the needs of 
the state for all types of systematic 
instruction. Studies of this character 
would require funds, but this is not 
an adequate reason for dismissing the 
proposal from consideration. The 
amount now spent for instruction in 
agriculture is so large that we cannot 
well neglect any opportunity that 
might reasonably be expected to in- 
crease the benefits derived from this 
work. Moreover, the state college of 
agriculture is the logical agency to 
assume this responsibility. 

Second, this procedure should result 
ina high degree of correlation between 
the needs of a state in the field of agri- 
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cultural education and the institutional 
offerings. The patterns for the work 
of the institutions will be found in the 
needs of the state, present or poten- 
tial, and not in what other similar 
institutions are doing or in tradition, 
as is too frequently true at present. 
This phase of the problem has a much 
greater significance now than it did a 
generation ago as a result of the 
increased specialization in farming 
that has taken place in recent years. 
So far as one can now see, economic 
conditions are certain to result in the 
continuation of these trends. 

Manifestly, it would take a great 
deal of time and money to place our 
instruction in agriculture on as scien- 
tific a basis as has been proposed. The 
writer believes that in spite of these 
two obstacles it is the goal toward 
which we should strive. Meanwhile, 
there is much that can be done on an 
empirical basis that will result in a 
better adaptation of instruction to 
social needs. 

A cursory examination of the condi- 
tions in any state shows that society is 
using persons trained in agriculture at 
three different levels of instruction. 
There is need for instruction at the 
graduate level. Those having this 
training are entering the work of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, experiment stations, colleges of 
agriculture in both resident and exten- 
sion instructional work, and in certain 
large commercial enterprises related 
to agriculture. The extent to which 
each state should attempt to develop 
this graduate instruction should be 
answered in terms of the resources of 
the state and its opportunities. 

It is clear that even at this stage of 
development there has been too much 
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diffusion of efforts. This is manifest 
in the tendency for one institution to 
develop too many lines of graduate 
work and for too many institutions to 
undertake such instruction. The dean 
of a college of agriculture who said 
he was ambitious to make his insti- 
tution “the leading one in all phases 
of agriculture” was chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp. Agriculture in its modern 
form has become so complex that it is 
impossible for any institution to attain 
such a position without such lavish 
expenditures as could not be justified 
by any given institution, since others 
could because of natural conditions 
achieve certain phases more effectively 
and more economically. On the other 
hand, when too many institutions 
undertake graduate instruction, qual- 
ity frequently suffers, due to deficien- 
cies in the staff, laboratory equipment, 
or library resources. 


N the second place, society each 

year absorbs a large number of 
graduates from colleges of agriculture 
as teachers of agriculture in the sec- 
ondary schools, as county extension 
agents, boys’ and girls’ club workers, 
for inspectorial work in the control of 
insect pests and plant diseases, in sub- 
ordinate positions in the work of 
experiment stations, and as farmers. 
In so far as one can now anticipate, 
these demands and similar ones will 
continue although with changing de- 
grees of emphasis. Even at this level 
each college of agriculture should not 
undertake the preparation of all of 
these types of workers in the special- 
ized forms possible. In some instances 
the demand will be so limited that it 
would be more economical for the 
state to obtain the workers from 
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beyond its boundaries. This would 
hold, of course, only on the assump- 
tion that they can be secured with 
the type of preparation that is desired, 
or that their training can be satisfac- 
torily completed by in-service train- 
ing. The acceptance of this policy 
would mean the limitation of the 
development of major departments in 
the college to those demanded by the 
agricultural needs of the state. The 
other departments would confine their 
efforts to the services called for by the 
preparation of workers in the fields 
represented by the major interests of 
the college. These major interests 
should, of course, be determined in 
the light of social demands, actual or 
potential. This distinction between 
departments should be limited to the 
extent of work undertaken and should 
not be interpreted as applying to the 
quality of their work. 

In the third place, society has need 
for workers trained in agriculture at 
sub-collegiate levels. The oppor- 
tunities in this field are in some re- 
spects not so clearly defined as in 
those previously discussed. In several 
states special schools have developed 
for the avowed purpose of giving sub- 
collegiate training. In the last decade 
there has been little or no tendency to 
extend facilities of this type, and in 
several states these schools have lost 
ground. The passage of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act in 1917 
apparently stimulated the develop- 
ment of programs of agricultural edu- 
cation in the high schools. It is too 
soon as yet to make a final evaluation 
of the results of this phase of our pro- 
gram of agriculture. 

Two problems, however, have 
arisen in connection with training on 
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these levels. Is not the secondary- 
school population even now so highly 
selected that much energy spent in 
developing curricula at this level is 
wasted as far as serving vocational 
needs in agriculture? It now looks as 
if one of the largest opportunities for 
the vocational preparation of farmers 
is being lost by confining our activities 
too exclusively to the regular program 
of high-school instruction. Second, it 
is doubtful if the vocational interests 
of pupils are so clearly defined at the 
secondary-school level that we may 
wisely enter upon programs of strictly 
vocational education in agriculture 
with the expectation that they will be 
very fruitful. The evidence from 
several studies that have been made 
seems to indicate that instruction of 
this character should come later than 
the normal high-school age if the 
maximum results are to be realized. 
These statements should not be inter- 
preted as questioning the possibilities 
of working out programs of education 
in agriculture through our secondary 
schools. They are only intended as 
a challenge to our most common pro- 
cedure, that is, the development of 
curricula in agriculture that are de- 
signed for our high-school population 
as now constituted. 


HE constantly expanding base of 

scientific knowledge on which 
farming rests makes it important that 
we should have trained farmers. 
Society as a whole has an interest in 
having a body of effective workers on 
the farms. Programs of extension 
instruction for those who have entered 
upon their work as farmers will un- 
doubtedly continue in some form or 
other to be an important factor in 


meeting this need. There appears, 
however, to be a need for a more 
intensive type of instruction for young 
persons who are about to enter upon 
farming as a life career or who are in 
the initial stages of such an experience. 
It must be evident to one who is 
familiar with conditions in this coun- 
try that the vast majority of those 
who enter farming and closely related 
lines of work during the next genera- 
tion are going to obtain the technical 
phases of their preparation through 
extension programs and by means of 
relatively short and intensive courses. 

Should the college of agriculture 
have any part in the development of 
these short courses? The answer is 
that this work should be developed 
where it can be done most effectively 
and economically. There are certain 
factors that seem to indicate that the 
college of agriculture has in this field 
certain responsibilities that it cannot 
readily escape. In some lines of work 
the number of technically trained 
workers needed is so small that not 
more than one center to a state is 
needed for their training. In many 
states the college of agriculture is the 
logical center for this work. In other 
instances the necessary equipment is 
so expensive and the need for a highly 
trained personnel for the work of 
instruction so urgent that in the 
interests of efficiency and economy the 
work should be done at the college of 
agriculture. 

The common reply to these views 
is to cite the decreased enrollment 
that has occurred during the past 
decade in the short courses offered by 
colleges of agriculture. This decline 
may not be wholly or even primarily 
due to the fact that society has no 
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place for workers with the intensive 
practical type of training that the short 
course originally represented. It may 
be due to the failure of the colleges 
to adjust the character of these 
courses to the change in the conditions 
of agricultural education that have 
accompanied the development of 
extension work in agriculture and 
instruction in vocational agriculture 
in the high schools. Consideration 
should also be given to the fact that 
as the enrollment increased in courses 
of collegiate level, there was a ten- 
dency in many institutions to neglect 
the so-called short course. Indeed, 
the faculties of some colleges of agri- 
culture appeared to have an inferior- 
ity complex if their institutions did 
work of this type. 

Evidence that instruction of less 
duration than four years may in some 
states meet a real need is furnished by 
the experience in recent years of the 
State of Massachusetts. The two- 
year curricula that have been devel- 
oped there seem to be meeting real 
needs that were not fully met by the 
departments of vocational agriculture 
in high schools and by the county 
schools of agriculture. 

A further factor that should have 
consideration is the heavy elimination 
that occurs during the first two years 
on the collegiate level. Such data as 
are available show that approximately 
fifty per cent of the entrants leave by 
the beginning of the junior year. 
Many of these have entered agricul- 
tural pursuits. The first year or two 
of a curriculum that is organized as a 
unit on a four-year basis will not 
accomplish the maximum for students 
that stay only a year or two. This 
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phase should have much more consid- 
eration than it has thus far received. 
The fact that students are able to meet 
the entrance requirements of a college 
is not proof that they have the capacity 
to profit by four years of work at the 
collegiate level. They may gain much 
from a year or two of this work and 
thereby be much more useful from a 
social point of view, but they may not 
be able to continue the work for four 
years with profit. 

The facts stated make it evident 
that in most states, if not in all of 
them, there is still a distinct place for 
the college of agriculture to serve 
individuals and society by courses of 
less than four years duration. The 
writer believes that the length of 
these curricula should be determined 
by the length of time that experience 
shows is required to prepare persons 
for the activities of the character they 
wish to enter. This is based on the 
assumption that certain minimum 
standards are set for admission. 

The views that have been set forth 
here would call for a complete assess- 
ment of a state’s needs for workers 
trained in agriculture. The next step 
would be the allocation to the several 
institutions equipped to give instruc- 
tion in agriculture those phases that 
they can carry most effectively. In 
this allocation the social and not the 
institutional point of view should 
dominate. This procedure is certain 
to result in placing with colleges of 
agriculture the programs of instruc- 
tion on a four-year basis. It is just as 
certain to give them responsibility for 
certain types of shorter curricula that 
they should take quite as seriously as 
they do regular collegiate curricula. 
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Education through the Physical 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


A New View of Physical Education Based upon the Biologic Unity 
of Mind and Body 


O ONE can examine earn- 
estly the implications of 
physical education without 


facing two questions. These are: Is 
physical education an education of the 
physical? Is physical education an ed- 
ucation through the physical? It is 
clear that an education of the physical 
would have some concomitant learn- 
ings in addition and also that an edu- 
cation through the physical would 
produce some distinct physical gains. 
Nevertheless, there are in these two 
questions two points of view, two 
emphases, two ways of looking at 
physical education. 

Education of the physical is a 
familiar view. Its supporters are those 
who regard strong muscles and firm 
ligaments as the main outcomes. Curi- 
ously enough this restricted view is 
not heeded alone by physical edu- 
cators but also by those who talk about 
educational values, objectives, and 
procedures. In effect, such view is a 
physical culture and has the same va- 
lidity that all narrow disciplines have 
had in the world. The cult of muscle 
is merely another view of the narrow- 
ness that fostered the cult of mind or 
the cult of spirit. 

Modern physical education with its 
emphasis upon education through the 
physical is based upon the biologic 
unity of mind and body. This view 
sees life as a totality. Correct in their 
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appraisement that the cult of muscle 
is ludicrous, those who worship at the 
altar of mental development too fre- 
quently neglect the implications of 
unity. “Socrates with a headache” is 
always preferable to a brainless Her- 
cules, but the modern spirit in physica] 
education seeks the education of man 
through physical ‘activities as one 
aspect of the social effort for human 
enlightenment. It is the plain truth of 
the matter that no individual, no com- 
munity, no nation can depend upon 
one aspect of life for the whole of liv- 
ing. Deification of only the physical, 
or the mental, or the spiritual leads 
to disaster. 

This recasting of the scene for 
physical education is no superficial 
move but a tendency toward deeper 
growth. It holds that we need to aim 
higher than health, than victorious 
teams, than strong muscles, than pro- 
fuse perspiration. It sees physical edu- 
cation primarily as a way of living, 
and seeks to conduct its activities so as 
to set a standard that will surpass the 
average and the commonplace. There 
is in such a view something of the 
loftier virtues of courage, endurance, 
and strength, the natural attributes of 
play, imagination, joyousness, and 
pride, and through it all, the spirit of 
splendid living—honest, worthy, and 
competent—so much desired by each 
individual. 
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Physical education, however, stands 
not alone in the dilemma of special 
disciplines. Education has been, and 
still is, confronted with the problem. 
The old scholastic doctrine that sepa- 
rated mind from body, that held the 
body as essentially evil has empha- 
sized the contrast today between an 
education for life and an education for 
death. A child born in sin, destined to 
do evil unless transformed by grace, 
made the chief business of education a 
salvation of man from the destiny of 
his own nature. In this view educa- 
tion is a reclamation project, a correc- 
tive endeavor. There are few today 
to espouse such a view openly, but it 
underlies the practice of many. On 
the contrary, educational theory today 
is dedicated to the proposal of educa- 
tion for life here and now. The child 
is viewed as a being of varying possi- 
bilities. The psychology of behavior- 
ism has more forcibly established the 
fact of plasticity and unformed quali- 
ties of the young; the function of edu- 
cation as developed stands approved 
by science and common sense. 





D) DUCATION for life, or modern 
4 education, and education through 
the physical, or modern physical edu- 
cation, have mutual supports and con- 
fidences. On the one hand, education 
for life can hardly be conceived with- 
out generous allowance for this kind 
of physical education, and physical 
education pointed to its own culture, 
its own minor objectives, becomes not 
an education for life at all. The iden- 
tity, then, of education for life (mod- 
ern education) and education through 
the physical (modern physical educa- 
tion) requires understanding by edu- 
cators of the aim, scope, and objectives 
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of modern physical education and by 
physical educators of the objects and 
concerns of modern education. 

From the view of living as it goes 
on among people, and not as the view 
of a specialist or expert in physical 
education, it would appear that edu- 
cation for life requires the develop- 
ment of those skills, attitudes, knowl- 
edges, and habits that make for fine 
living. The part to be played by 
physical education in the lives of boys 
and girls, men and women, in this 
enterprise of fine living must be stud- 
ied increasingly. Perhaps its great- 
est value will be in the interests it 
arouses, in the values it emphasizes, 
in the attitudes it forms. Whereas 
at one time, its chief values were sup- 
posed to be posture, health, and 
strength, these may become obscure 
in the prominence given to motives, 
purposes, and incentives for life. 

There is a drama of civilization 
enacted in every community. The 
play is still to be written and yet its 
dramatis personae are all trained for 
their parts. The drama, if written, 
would show the lives of people who 
lack the ability to use leisure whole- 
somely, either because of a great ig- 
norance of serviceable skills or because 
of intense occupations with the indus- 
trial or business world—losing the 
ability to live wholesomely, and neg- 
lecting the very objects for which it 
is worth while to acquire riches in a 
feverish preoccupation with the means 
by which riches are acquired. 

We are unable to use for human 
happiness the magical liberation from 
the bond of labor undreamed of by 
our ancestors and striven for since the 
first log was used as material for a 
wheel and beasts domesticated for 
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man’s work. We fail again and again 
to use this glorious thing, leisure, be- 
cause of habits, preoccupation with 
small things, lack of education for 
leisure, and the mood of strenuosity 
that sits so heavily upon us. 

Doubtless we will make little gain 
in the use of leisure until we over- 
come the notion that play must be 
profitable. In physical education we 
have been ready to recommend golf 
or tennis for their health values when 
they were of value in themselves— 
precisely as sitting in the sun, or fish- 
ing, or walking along the river bank. 
All of us have been indoctrinated by 
the school teacher not to let the gold- 
en hours slip by when it would have 
been the part of wisdom to understand 
that they are only golden when we 
let them slip. 

Education through the physical will 
be judged, therefore, even as educa- 
tion for life will be judged—by the 
contribution it makes to fine living. 
The ability to punt 60 yards is on a 
par with some of the esoteric empha- 
ses in general education. It should 
therefore be declared that physical 
education seeks to further the pur- 
poses of modern education when it 
stands for the finest kind of living. 

This declaration of allegiance of 
physical education to the legitimate 
purposes of general education de- 
mands rather than forbids a state- 
ment that will interpret its under- 
standing of that relationship. Such 
statement will need amplification or 
modification from time to time as 
new relationships appear. 


HYSICAL education in the uni- 
versity, first, is responsible for 
the organized physical activities of 


students. This responsibility is pri- 
marily an educational one in which 
the plans and purposes of physical 
education are to be reviewed in the 
light of legitimate instructional pur- 
pose. It is obvious, therefore, that 
varsity sports must come under the 
complete direction of the university. 
The university is, also, responsible 
for the interests, activities, and devel- 
opment of its students. No university 
today can cut itself off from the large, 
vital, social aspects of the life of the 
students by insisting that the purpose 
of the college is to train the mind. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a rational 
program of physical education is re- 
quired in every university to the end 
xe men and women may acquire not 
only mental, but also physical skills 
with which to live an abundant life. 
Physical education is responsible for 
the teaching of skill and the develop- 
ment of interests in types of activity 
that will serve the students in the col- 
lege and the graduates after collegiate 
days are over. Thus a physical edu- 
cation characterized by neglect of 
minor sports through undue attention 
to major ones, or with a chief reliance 
upon gymnastic drills should be rec- 
ognized for its limitations. It is pre- 
cisely this principle of thorough going 
function in young people’s lives that 
tests the quality of physical education. 
The university is responsible for 
providing adequate space, equipment, 
and time facilities so that the capacities 
of young people for leisure-time skills 
may be developed. A state university 
making plans for a stadium has at 
present only four tennis courts for all 
the students. In the past, in many 
universities, play facilities for all the 
students have been provided largely 
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out of surpluses of varsity athletics. 
The partnership of modern education 
and education through the physical 
requires recognition of the need for 
space, equipment, and facilities. Edu- 
cation for life means vigorous life. 

Physical education is responsible as 
well for leadership in combating all 
purely professional and educationally 
poor activities in the field. Therefore 
athletics, games, sports, dancing, 
gymnastics, et cetera, must be viewed 
and organized with reference to sig- 
nificant functions in life. The whole 
program must be examined to deter- 
mine major emphases and to eliminate 
undesirable practices. 

Again, the university is responsible 
for the establishment of standards of 
fine living. Those engaged in teach- 
ing sports and games especially should 
be selected with reference to their 
ability to influence the daily prefer- 
erences of young men and young 
women. A university conscious of the 
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need to promote the physical educa- 
tion of all its students in types of ac- 
tivity that may serve in living more 
completely will not appoint as director 
one who is interested only in the teams 
or gymnastic uniformity. 

Jointly with the university, physical 
education is responsible for leadership 
in setting up among boys and girls 
those standards of behavior that rep- 
resent the best social tradition of the 
day. The responsibility rests heavily 
on this special department because its 
activities present so many situations 
where the individual is impelled to 
act selfishly or anti-socially. The 
leadership is vital to favorable growth 
in desirable social and moral values, 
in wholesome attitudes toward play 
and generous reactions to opponents 
While the reciprocal relationships 
have ‘been indicated in the above 
items, the joint responsibilty of the 
university and physical education is 
clear at this point. 


Publicity by Diversified Contacts 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 


fall short of the effectiveness 
of similar programs in the commercial 
field because of their preoccupation 
with the gathering and writing of 
news for the daily and weekly press.” 
The commercial public-relations off- 
cer, for example, depends for some of 
his most successful campaigns on con- 


HE publicity programs of 
most colleges and universities 


1 Benner, Thomas E. “College and University 
Publicity” Teachers College Record, XXXI (1930), 
pp. 422-29. 


tacts, established for that purpose, 
with a list of group leaders, diversi- 
fied geographically and by vocational 
and avocational interests. This device 
recognizes that these group leaders 
play an important part in making and 
changing public opinion. 

At the present time the contacts of 
the average college or university with 
its constituents consist largely of casual 
contacts between the students, staff, 
and alumni and the constituency, and 
limited contacts, sometimes purpose- 
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ful and sometimes casual, between the 
president and board of trustees and 
the constituency. While the casual 
contacts of students, of staff members, 
and of alumni have definite values, 
they fall far short of the needs of an 
institution which wishes to make its 
constituency aware of what it is doing 
and why. Members of the board of 
trustees can and do render important 
service at this point, but the principal 
burden of and ultimate responsibility 
for a program directed toward this end 
rest inescapably on the shoulders of 
the president. In the great majority 
of the smaller colleges he must bear 
it with little or no assistance. In many 
institutions, however, he will have the 
skilled service of a public-relations 
officer to aid him. 

Whether the task of making the 
constituency aware of the services ren- 
dered and of the efficiency with which 
those services are carried on is to be 
performed by the president or, under 
the president’s direction, by a public- 
relations officer, some device is needed 
which will insure proper diversifica- 
tion of the understanding which it is 
desired to create. The method out- 
lined in the following paragraphs is 
intended to serve that purpose. 


HERE is first prepared a map 

of the area from which the in- 
stitution draws the greater part of its 
enrollment and financial support. The 
nature and distribution of the inti- 
mate and purposeful contacts of the 
institution throughout this area may 
then be recorded by the use of colored 
pins, each pin representing a man or 
Woman with whom the desired rela- 
tionship has already been established. 


Impersonal relationships with other 


institutions and organizations may be 
similarly analyzed, but it is probably 
wiser to treat them separately. The 
map when completed serves to reveal 
at a glance whether the institution 
lacks purposeful contacts in any of the 
more important geographical areas 
over which its constituency is spread. 

When this analysis has been made 
and deficiencies have been noted, there 
should be a similar check to determine 
the extent to which geographical di- 
versification is accompanied by politi- 
cal, religious, vocational, avocational, 
and social distribution. It may be 
found, for example, that the impor- 
tant contacts in a certain country are 
with five outstanding men all of whom 
are best known as prominent Baptist 
farmers. Clearly there is not adequate 
diversification in such a case. It is 
probable, for instance, that the insti- 
tution would profit by adding pur- 
poseful contacts with a banker, a doc- 
tor, and a minister, and that it would 
wish to find represented among this 
group Moose as well as Odd Fellows, 
Presbyterians as well as Baptists, ad- 
vocates of industrial development as 
well as advocates of farm relief. By 
using on the map a red pin to repre- 
sent farmers, a white to represent doc- 
tors, and so on, it will be easy to see 
at a glance not only the geographical 
but also the occupational and other 
distribution. 

When such a survey of the existing 
contacts of the institution has been 
completed and the additional contacts 
needed to complete proper diversifi- 
cation have been noted, several classi- 
fied lists may be made which will 
serve as the means of applying the 
results of the study to the public- 
relations program. One list may con- 
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sist of leading bankers scattered 
throughout the area served, another 
of leading farmers similarly scattered, 
still another of leading churchmen, 
and so on. The name of each indi- 
vidual will appear on all lists to which, 
by reason of outstanding interest and 
activity, he may have shown himself 
appropriately to belong. 

With these lists to guide him the 
public-relations officer will wish to see 
that each individual is brought into 
contact several times each year with 
some aspect of special interest to him 
of what the institution is doing and 
why. To illustrate how this may be 
done in the case of one of these 
groups, a mimeographed report of an 
interesting new type of religious pro- 
gram developed and sponsored in a 
neighboring county by the student 
members of the collége Y.M.C.A. 
may be sent to the list of leading 
churchmen. 

A continuous check to insure the 
establishment and maintenance of 
even as limited a form of contact as 
that suggested would unquestionably 
create a much more widespread aware- 
ness of the aims and achievements of 
the particular institution throughout 
its entire constituency. It would tend 
to create the most favorable back- 
ground for that broad, sympathetic 
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interest commonly described as “good 
will,” which is the best assurance of 
moral and financial support. There 
would be other advantages. The occa- 
sional reactions which the institution 
would receive from these diversified 
contacts would bring to it a new con- 
sciousness of the needs and wishes of 
its constituency. 

It should be noted that this plan has 
an element of special strength which 
may not appear on the surface. It in- 
sures reaching indirectly each mem- 
ber of the institution’s constituency 
through the leaders of one or more of 
the social groups to which he belongs: 
his church, his political party, his oc- 
cupational group, or his fraternal 
order. That this is not merely an 
empty theory is emphasized by the 
constant use of the principle which is 


-made by commercial public-relations 


organizations. 

There is nothing revolutionary in 
this suggested device for securing one 
type of diversification of the college or 
university investment in understand- 
ing. It is a program which need not 
involve great expense. It does never- 
theless suggest a means of building up 
effectually and with dignity one of the 
most important assets of any institu- 
tion whose success depends in the final 
analysis on public approval. 
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Studying by Mail Surveyed 

When in 1892 William Rainey 
Harper became president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago he established a 
half-dozen or so new educational de- 
vices which have since become com- 
monplace in higher education. At the 
same time he rescued several practices 
from near-shady reputations, and 
among these was the home-study or 
correspondence course. Nov’ innum- 
erable other institutions reach a grow- 
ing part of their student bodies 
through the mails, and of these some 
sixty are teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. The majority of these teach- 
er-training institutions have moved 
into the home-study field within the 
past decade and a half, and Ray C. 
Maul, director of the Extension Di- 
vision of the Kansas State Teachers 
College, at Emporia, recently set 
himself the task of discovering the 
scope of their work. 

His findings are published in Vol- 
ume One, Number One, of “Studies 
in Education” published by his insti- 
tution. He used the slandered ques- 
tionnaire method, but to good effect. 
He sought answers to forty-three 
questions, and then tabulated his re- 
sults with the average reader’s inertia 
(even though he be a technical re- 
searcher) in mind. The graphs are 
similarly clear and illuminating. His 
findings have much value for those 
concerned with extension problems. 

President Butcher introduces the 
study and the new series with a gra- 
cious foreword. He writes that he 
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indulges no illusions about or chimer- 
ical ambitions for the new publication. 
He hopes merely that it “may prove a 
stimulus to his own students and pos- 
sibly to students of similar rank in 
other institutions of learning.” The 
Journal wishes the venture success. 
It has had an auspicious beginning. 


wy 
The Scholarship of W omen 


Several studies of the scholarship 
of Freshmen have been made, but few 
if any to date have turned the statis- 
tical microscope upon the perform- 
ance of women. To balance previous 
studies of men made at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa by Remmers, Lemon, 
and Robb, Miss Mary Rose Prosser 
has recently completed and published 
a monograph entitled A Study of the 
Scholastic Performance of Freshmen 
Women at the State University of 
Towa, 1927-1928 (University of lowa 
Studies, First Series, No. 169). The 
following are among her findings: 


1. The sorority girl rates higher scholastic- 
ally than the non-sorority girl. 

2. The non-self-supporting group rates 
higher scholastically than the self-sup- 
porting group. 

3. There is no correlation between scholar- 
ship and the amount of time a girl spends 
on her studies. 

+. Factors not measured but thought to be 
responsible for poor work include poor 
use of time, overwork, anxiety about 
money, poor health, lack of self-confi- 
dence, indifference, headstrong disregard 
of obligations. 
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The Student’s Attitude 


Education, as every other enter- 
prise, nurtures its pet clichés, and it 
is stimulating when an investigator 
comes along with an urge to take one 
of them by the tail and shake out its 
modicum of reliability onto the labo- 
ratory bench. One of the most fre- 
quent of these verbalizations among 
teachers is to remark about the “stu- 
dent’s attitude.” Under the phrase 
it is alleged much recondite wisdom 
lies. To discover the quality of this 
wisdom is the enterprise that M. E. 
Herriott undertook in his study Ar- 
titudes As Factors of Scholastic Suc- 
cess published by the University of 
Illinois (Bulletin, No. 47). 

Mr. Herriott set out to do two 
things: to discover the significance 
of attitudes as factors of scholastic suc- 
cess in college, and to determine their 
relation to other factors of scholastic 
success. He conducted extensive tests 
and ended with these conclusions: 


1. The major factors of scholastic success 
are good preparation, high intelligence, 
good study habits, a tendency to evaluate, 
a tendency to persevere rather than to 
vacillate, and (sic!) an attitude of de- 
pendence rather than an attitude of self- 
confidence. 

2. The factors which exhibited little or no 
relationship to scholastic success are: 
reading rate, reading comprehension, 
ambition, and cheerfulness. 


Discussing the unexpected finding 
that the attitude of dependence pro- 
trudes as an important factor in schol- 
astic success, the investigator has this 
to say: 


Two possible explanations present them- 
selves. First, it may be that the instructors 
teach in such a way as to penalize self-con- 
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fidence and to reward the student whose 
dependence results in an unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the infallibility of instructor and 
text. On the other hand, it may be that 
this attitude was interpreted by the raters 
as denoting cocksureness, and “I-know- 
it-already,-what’s-the-use-of-studying-the- 
text” attitude as opposed to a feeling that 
there is much to be learned that should be 
learned. With the data at hand, it is not 
possible to determine which of these ex- 
planations, if either, is the correct one. 


~~ 


Setting Up Scholastic Bogeys 


Even before the psychologists es- 
tablished the concept of individual 
differences, sportsmen recognized that 
some players are better than others 
and that for keenness of competition 
it is salutary to set up bogeys and 
handicaps. Thus it is that relatively 
poor players will often stick to the 
final rounds in medal play and occa- 
sionally win minor and even major 
prizes. The reasoning behind this 
practice is as logical for educational 
as for sporting enterprises, and re- 
cently Lonzo Jones has devised a 
scheme for introducing bogeys and 
handicaps into college personnel work. 
His program is outlined in a study 
entitled A Project in Student Person- 
nel Service Designed to Facilitate 
Each Student’s Achievement at the 
Level of His Ability. It is published 
as a University of Iowa Study, First 
Series, No. 166. The program is now 
in effect at Graceland College where 
Mr. Jones is dean of the College and 
director of Student Personnel. 

When a student enters Graceland, 
he is given a battery of seven entrance 
tests. By means of an especially de- 
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vised statistical formula all scores are 
merged, and the resulting score is 
called the student’s “expectancy lev- 
el.” Similarly all grades earned in 
courses are translated into the stu- 
dent’s “achievement level.” At the 
end of each term it is possible for the 
personnel officer to compare the ex- 
pectancy level of each student with his 
achievement level, and in his confer- 
ences he may thus more intelligently 
discuss the student’s deficiencies. 

The program strikes one as highly 
rational, and moreover it works. Dur- 
ing the first four quarters of the func- 
tioning of the program 81, 76, 77, 
and 77 per cent of Graceland students 
equaled or passed their expectancy 
levels. Of those below bogey ap- 
proximately 70 per cent improved 
their marks under the direction and 
guidance of the personnel officer. 
Comparing students who attained 
their expectancy levels with those who 
did not, Dean Jones found that they 
tend to: 


1. Schedule and plan the use of their time. 

2. Keep their assignments up-to-date. 

3. Have regular places of study. 

4. Have less industrial (self-support) work. 

5. Use economical reading and study 
methods. 

6. Summarize their readings. 

7. Keep their notes amply and systemat- 
ically. 

8. Review their summaries. 

9. Room in dormitories rather than at 
home. 

10. Be older than the average. 


~~ 


Teaching as an Art 


President H. L. Donovan, of the 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
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lege, contributes a suggestive article 
to the March number of the Peabody 
Journal of Education. Some time ago 
the faculty of his college met to 
discuss methods of improving, indi- 
vidually and collectively, the quality 
of their instruction. From the meet- 
ing grew many score of statements 
about the devices various instructors 
use to vitalize their teaching. Seven- 
ty-six of these statements are repro- 
duced in the article. They are not 
scientific findings. Rather they are 
reflections, some of them more per- 
tinent than others, upon the art of 
teaching. 

The same number of the Peabody 
Journal has an article by Parr and 
Nemzek entitled “The Inefficient Si- 
lent Reader in College.” This is 
another contribution to the growing 
literature on the reading habits and 
abilities of college students. The 
more significant results reported are 
the following: 


1. More poor readers are found among 
men than among women students. 

2. Poor readers are, as would be supposed, 
of low mentality. 

3. They do poor college work. 

4, And, therefore, they are early eliminated 
from the college. 


~~ 


A study of “Turnover among 
Deans of Women” which should have 
value to young women considering 
such a career, and also to administra- 
tors who are aiming to make the dean- 
ship permanently attractive to able 
women is reported in the April issue 
of the Personnel Journal. The study 
was made by Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Ruth Strang, and Mary Hooton, all 
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of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In the 374 liberal-arts colleges and 
universities and the 128 normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges from 
which answers to questionnaires were 
received, the average rate of turnover 
among deans of women was 13 and 
14 per cent respectively. The higher 
type of institution, as indicated by ac- 
crediting agencies, tends to have less 
turnover than the inferior type of in- 
stitution located in small towns and 
requiring deans of women to carry 
heavy teaching-loads. Other conclu- 
sions reached by the investigators 
were as follows: 


1. Eighty-eight per cent of the separations 
in teacher-training institutions are volun- 
tary; 12 per cent, involuntary. 

2. The outstanding reasons reported for the 
turnover of deans are: marriage, study 
and travel, better positions and being 
“not fitted for the work.” 

3. Seventy-one per cent of the 90 separa- 
tions reported in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges were avoidable; 29 per 
cent were unavoidable. 
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4. All but two of the fourteen institutions 
having the largest amount of turnover 
are situated in towns having a population 
of less than one thousand. 


~~ 


Dr. Toops, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has assembled for the members of 
the Ohio College Association two 
hundred research projects concerned 
with problems of college entrance. 
The first few pages of this mimeo- 
graphed booklet are devoted to the 
discussion of certain philosophical 
assumptions essential to this extensive 
program of investigation. Each proj- 
ect is defined in some detail. Of 
necessity such a number of projects 
includes a variety of topics: several 
sorts of surveys; the compilation of 
objective tests, of report forms, and of 
personnel records; many problems 
concerned with the characteristics and 
the abilities of students; studies of col- 
legiate success or failure; curricular 
studies; and time-allotments and 
working load. 
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Recentty, President Hamilton Holt 
of Rollins College has announced the 
inauguration of a new course, to be 
entitled, “Evil.” It is to be taught 
by Mrs. Corra Harris, the American 
novelist. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania has 
within the past month decided to es- 
tablish a college of liberal arts near 
Valley Forge when funds become 
available. Nearly a year ago. the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
accepted a tract of 175 acres at Valley 
Forge from Henry N. Woolman, a 
trustee. On this tract will be estab- 
lished the college “to be dedicated to 
cultural training and discipline along 
the lines found to be the most thor- 
ough and effective, intimate personal 
relations between faculty and students 
being a primary requisite in this re- 
spect.” 

A committee of the trustees, re- 
cently surveying the project, reported 
in its favor, observing that “the work 
of all or several of the undergradu- 
ate schools may be carried on more 
favorably and effectively at Valley 
Forge than under present conditions.” 


Tue undergraduate newspaper of 
McGill University, the McGill Daily, 
recently published the following edi- 
torial commenting upon the dearth of 
positions for graduates of the liberal- 
arts colleges: 


“ 

Not wanted; a thousand graduates 
each year of Arts faculties of the various 
Canadian universities.” Such a sign should 


so be illumined that young men from coast 
to coast in this Dominion intending to enter 
upon a university training might read and 
consider well before shaping their college 
career. 

There are hundreds of Arts faculty 
graduates in Canada each year who find 
when they leave the university there is not 
a niche prepared for them in the life of this 
Dominion into which they can fit. them- 
selves. They find that they have educated 
themselves out of their native country. 

To what end can a purely cultural edu- 
cation be adapted? The holder seeks, but 
vainly, a position in which he can give ex- 
pression to his cultural leanings. The coun- 
try is too young. There are too many 
problems which are crying to be solved; to 
such an extent that the cultured man, whe 
has no other recommendation, can not find 
an audience who has the time to listen to 
him. 

The university man might better bend 
the major part of his efforts to creating 
that type of mind which feeds itself and 
grows upon the solving of problems. . . 
problems of scientific, medical, commercial, 
industrial, educational research, and prob- 
lems innumerable in all the manifold lines 
of activity upon which the future of this 
country depends. 


Tue dean of the College of Arts, 
Literature and Science of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chauncey S. Boucher, 
recently writing on progressive de- 
velopments in the colleges of that 
institution, has had the following 
trenchant observations to make con- 
cerning the present status of under- 
graduate instruction. 

It is no longer a disgrace and a cause for 
shame to confess an interest in the study of, 
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and experimentation with, new methods. 
. . « Illuminating experiments with the 
size of classes, sectioning on the basis of 
ability, promotion at any time in the term 
on the basis of demonstrated ability, special 
treatment for leading students, independent 
study periods (with classes suspended), va- 
rious forms of the tutorial system, and 
scholastic aptitude and placement tests, are 
well under way with varying degrees of 
success and much promise for valuable 
effects upon future procedure. 

The honors method is excellent, as far 
as it goes, but it affects only the top stratum 
of our student body and puts significant 
meaning into college work for but a few of 
our students. I confess that my main in- 
terest in honors systems is found in the sug- 
gestions and examples they offer for modi- 
fication of our procedure with the entire 
student body. This leads me to state my 
opinion regarding what should be. 

Many colleges have limited their num- 
bers and have invoked selective admission 
to insure higher quality. Institutions of the 
latter type have the best opportunities to 
individualize, to humanize, and to vitalize 
their educational processes; they should 
have in mind, as ends to be attained so far 
as may be practicable, (a) the substitution 
of fields of study for the present course 
units, (b) the provision of opportunity for 
the exceptional student to make more rapid 
progress, (c) the abolition of the present 
system of counting credits for a degree and 
the substitution therefor of comprehensive 
examinations and whatever other methods 
of demonstrating accomplishment may be 
expedient, and (d) in general, greater 
emphasis upon the student’s opportunity for 
responsibility for his own education. . . . 
Some college, already worthy of classifica- 
tion as progressive, has a remarkable op- 
portunity to put all other colleges greatly 
in its debt, by adopting a program which 
will gather together the best of the recent 
but already successfully tested develop- 
ments, and then take the final step which 
seems to require most courage—the substi- 
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tution of the demonstration of ability, 
achievement and accomplishment for the 
bookkeeping system of hours and course 
credits for the degree award. Because we 
are so much the slaves of custom in regard 
to administrative practices and machinery 
once adopted, this step seems a most radical 
departure. 


"Tue Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Maine has recently voted 
to add a School of Education to the 
divisions of the University. At pres- 
ent, the University includes a Gradu- 
ate School and Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, Agriculture, and Engineer- 
ing. The new school will be sepa- 
rately organized under the direction 
of a dean and special faculty and will 
confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. 


Awnouncement has been made by 
the University of Chicago that an 
“International House,” similar to 
those in New York and at Berkeley, 
California, will soon be built with 
funds made available by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. It is expected that 
the cost of the structure will be 
$2,000,000, but that it will be self- 
supporting. 


Nexr July Dr. Karl Taylor Comp- 
ton, head of the Department of 
Physics at Princeton University, will 
become President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, succeed- 
ing Dr. Samuel W. Stratton. A new 
administrative organization has been 
set up for the Institute, under which 
President Stratton will become chatr- 
man of the executive committee and 
of the corporation, and in this capacity 
he will be concerned with all of the 
larger implications of the direction of 
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the Institute. Under the plan Dr. 
Compton will be responsible for ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Compton was born in 
1887, graduated from Wooster Col- 
lege in 1908, took his Master’s de- 
gree from Wooster in 1909, and his 
Doctor’s degree from Princeton in 
1912. He is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society and of the Ameri- 
can Optical Society; a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Philosophical Society, the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Electrochemical Society, 
the Franklin Institute, Deutsche 
Physikalische Gesellschaft, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
Sigma Xi. 


Tue February number of Christian 
Education, edited by Robert L. Kelley, 
is devoted to a discussion of the chap- 
els of American colleges and to the 
reports of the twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the eastern section of The 
National Association of Biblical In- 
structors. 


The annual report for 1929 of the 
Commonwealth Fund includes a re- 
view of the work of the Common- 
wealth Fellowships. In the past five 
years 115 students from Great Britain 
and the Dominions have been Fel- 
lows of the Commonwealth Fund. 


Dx. JosEpH SwWEETMAN AMEs, pro- 
fessor of physics, and, until recently, 
Provost of the University, has been 
elected President of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

In 1886 Dr. Ames took his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Johns Hopkins, and 
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in 1890 he took his Doctor’s degree. 
From 1898 until 1926 he served as 
professor and director of the Physical 
Laboratory of the University, and 
from 1924 to 1930 as Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and Pro- 
vost of the University. He succeeds 
Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, recently re- 
signed. 


Arc mrs February meeting, the Fac- 
ulty of the College of Letters and 
Science of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, voted to establish a co-ordinate 
School of Education on the same basis 
as other undergraduate schools in the 
University. At the present time the 
School of Education is a division of 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Under the new plan the School will 
be withdrawn and created as an equal 
unit, which will embrace all of the 
undergraduate courses in education 
and will include the Wisconsin High 
School as well. 

The action of the faculty of the 
College of Letters and Science must 
be approved by the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture and the Board 
of Regents before the School can be- 
come a reality. 

The faculty of the School will be 
comprised of members of the staff of 
the present School of Education and 
faculty members in other departments 
whose courses come within the scope 
of teacher training. The School will 
be authorized to grant the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in Education. It 
will have complete jurisdiction over 
the undergraduate preparation of 
teachers by merging the various agen- 
cies and undergraduate courses of 
teacher-preparation in the University. 
It will take its place on the same basis 
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as the College of Letters and Science, 
the College of Engineering, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and Law School, 
the Medical School, and the Library 
School. 


Wes CoLLeGE has recently an- 
nounced a development campaign. 
Writing to the Editors of the Journal, 
President MacMillan has reviewed 
the objectives of the campaign in the 
following words: 

For several years Wells has been adver- 
tising the advantages of the small-college 
group, housed in a single college home, and 
has been pointing out to its friends that it 
has now reached the size over which it is 
not safe to go, namely, two hundred stu- 
dents, and would welcome the establish- 
ment of a second unit, or second college, 
by its side. It needed, however, the large 
gift to Yale and Harvard to call the atten- 
tion of the American people generally to 
what has been well known to the few, that 
a well organized college home containing 
about two hundred students is the most 
effective instrument in the education of 
youth. 

At present Wells College has two 
hundred and sixty students, which it 
regards as too many for a single group. 
It has a faculty of thirty-cight actively 
teaching members, which could serve 
equally well a larger number of students. 
Its situation in a country village is admir- 
ably adapted for indefinite expansion, and 
it owns over three hundred and fifty acres 
on the shore of Lake Cayuga which would 
give ample space for a sister college. 

Tentative plans have been already 
drawn for a second college costing between 
one and two million dollars, but as yet no 
donor of such an amount has been found. 
In the meantime the College is planning 
the immediate erection of an administra- 
tion building which will serve the present 
institution and be so situated as to serve 
both colleges in the future. 
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Wirnin the next year six new 
buildings are being made available at 
the University of Kentucky. One will 
be a million-volume library, and 
among the others will be a new dairy- 
products building, a teacher-training 
building, an agricultural engineering 
building, and a hog and cattle barn. 


Dr. Srratron D. Brooks, president 
of the University of Missouri, will 
retire at the end of the current aca- 
demic year to be succeeded by Dean 
Walter Williams, for more than a 
score of years head of the Missouri 
School of Journalism. 


Ow Aprit 21 the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
issued a bulletin entitled The Social 
Philosophy of Pensions. The follow- 
ing topics are discussed: “A Survey 
of the Pension Field,” “Pensions and 
Public Education,” “Pensions for 
Ministers,” “A Central Pension Fund 
for Protestant Ministers,” “War Pen- 
sions and Congress,” “Politics and 
Civil Service Retirement.” 

What are called “free” pensions are 
scored by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Dr. Pritchett writes: 

Society does not owe any man a pension. 
Any pension system under which the bene- 
ficiary is provided with an old age annuity 
without cost or participation by himself is, 
in the long run, demoralizing to any group 
of men, however high-minded. 

The old-time virtue of thrift, now looked 
upon as somewhat obsolete, is, in the final 
analysis, the basis of independence in old 
age for men on moderate fixed pay. No 
pension machinery, however well planned, 
can protect the man who lacks the self- 
control to devote a small part of his earn- 
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ings consistently to the protection of him- 
self and his dependents. The old age an- 
nuity is no longer a charity problem in a 
country where all who labor continue to 
have a share in the profits of production. 


From June 25 to August 5, the Insti- 
tute of Euthenics at Vassar College 
will hold its Summer Session. The 
Institute is designed to familiarize 
fathers and mothers, social workers, 
and teachers of parental education 
with the contributions of all the arts 
and sciences to the improvement of 
human relations. Courses are to be 
offered in mental hygiene, psychol- 
ogy, education, religion, economics, 
household technology, horticulture, 
crafts, and interior decoration. The 
curriculum in general centers about 
the family. Two demonstration 
schools will be in session for the chil- 
dren of parents who are enrolled in 
courses and there will also be con- 
ducted a nursery school for children 
between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty-four months. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has recent- 
ly issued its Annual Review of Legal 
Education in the United States and 
Canada. 


Massacuuserrs Agricultural Col- 
lege will establish the first unit of a 
freshman dormitory system next Sep- 
tember when it opens the North Col- 
lege Dormitory. It is believed that 
there are numerous advantages to be 
gained by having the Freshmen of the 
College housed together. 


Ix rie immediate future, work will 
be begun on the new $6,000,000 
building to house the Harvard Uni- 
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versity Biological Institute. It is 
expected that the building will contain 
no lecture halls, but that instead it will 
be devoted to laboratories, research 
rooms, and administrative offices. 


Tue Association of University and 
College Business Officers will hold 
its Twentieth Annual Meeting at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
on May 22 and 23. At the meeting 
such topics as the following will be 
discussed : 

Business and Finance in Some European 
Universities 

The Place of the Business Officer in the 
University Organization 

Responsibility of the Central Business 
Office for the Maintenance and Protection 
of the Capital Equipment 

Equity in Compensation of Employees 
Doing Similar Work under Differing Cir- 
cumstances 

Comparative Fee Schedule 

Discussion of Special Fees, such as Activ- 
ities, Student Health, Union, College An- 
nual, etc. 

Co-ordinating Business Enterprises with 
the Educational Program 

Accounting for a University Hospital 

The Budget as a Basis for Small College 
Operation 

Credit and Collection Methods for the 
Small College 


The Carnegie Corporation _ has 
announced the establishment of eight 
new scholarships for study in the fine 
arts in this country and abroad. Their 
winners have also been announced. 
The scholarships, which provided for 
stipends of from $1,200 to $2,000, 
are intended to help prepare the recip- 
ients for advanced work as teachers in 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. 
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For a week beginning on June 9 La- 
fayette College will hold its second 
annual session of Lafayette Alumni 
College. Members of the faculty will 
lecture to returning alumni on the 
following topics: 


The Problem of Industrial Unemploy- 
ment 

The Comic Spirit in English Drama 

The Influence of Biology on Modern 
Thought and Practice 

Our Changing Earth 

Electricity in 1929 

Recent Political ‘Tendencies 

The Gospels and their Problems 

Progress in Psychology 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology will 
also lecture. The Alumni College is 
made possible by an annual grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation which 
is interested in adult education. 


Ar tue fiftieth anniversary cere- 
monies of the Case School of Applied 
Science at Cleveland, Dr. W. E. 
Wickenden was inaugurated its third 
president. During the past half 
dozen years Dr. Wickenden has 
become nationally known as the 
research director of the educational 
investigations of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Before that time he was a member of 
the engineering staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and previous to that a university 
teacher of physics. 

Thirteen endowed schools of tech- 
nology, scattered throughout the 
United States, participated at Dr. 
Wickenden’s invitation in a joint 
meeting to discuss the future of tech- 
nological training. This was the first 
conference of the sort ever held by 
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engineering schools, and emphasis 
was given to discussion of engineering 
education as an art rather than as a 
vocation merely. 


By aw additional gift of $250,000, 
Eldridge R. Johnson, former presi- 
dent of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, has increased his gifts to 
Pennsylvania University in the last 
ten years to nearly $2,000,000 and 
the endowment of the Eldridge R. 
Johnson Foundation for Research in 
Medical Physics to $850,000. 


W ITHIN the next two years, the 
University of Virginia will probably 
carry out a building program involv- 
ing approximately $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Pres- 
ident Edwin A. Alderman. A new 
football stadium is projected and also 
a law building and a nurses’ home. 


Tu creation of an institution to be 
known as the University of the City 
of New York by merging the College 
of the City of New York, Hunter Col- 
lege, and the College of Brooklyn is 
proposed in a bill recently introduced 
in the Legislature of the State of New 
York. The bill is said to have been 
offered at the direct instigation of 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
City. A bill is also before the Legis- 
lature providing for two colleges to be 
established in Westchester County, 
New York. 


In a joint statement issued early in 
April by President Albert Britt of 
Knox College and President George 
G. Davis of Lombard College, plans 
were announced for the union of 
Knox College and Lombard College, 
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both located in Galesburg and both 
among the oldest colleges in Illinois. 
The proposed union is subject to final 
action by the two boards of trustees. 
One college can function, it is 
believed, more effectively than two, 
although neither president favors a 
large institution resulting from the 
merger. Knox College has approx- 
imately six hundred students, and 
Lombard approximately three hun- 
dred students. 


A Summer Scnoot devoted to 
problems in the teaching of civil engi- 
neering will be held at Yale Univer- 
sity from July 1 to 23 inclusive. This 
School will be under the joint auspices 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, the American 
Society for Civil Engineers, and Yale 
University. About one hundred 
teachers of all ages from various col- 
leges throughout the country will be 
enrolled as students under a faculty 
of approximately fifty lecturers, all of 
them leading engineering professors 
or well-known practicing engineers. 
This session at Yale is one of a 
series of such schools that have been 
conducted under the general direction 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education for the past 
three years. In the summer of 1927 
two schools for teachers of engineer- 
ing mechanics were held, one at Cor- 
nell, and one at Wisconsin. In 1928 
one for teachers of electrical engineer- 
ing was held at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and one for the teachers 
of physics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Last summer a 
school for teachers of mechanical 
engineering was held at Purdue. The 
School at Yale is the first to be held 
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for teachers of civil engineering. 

The program for the Summer Ses- 
sion will deal with topics relating to 
educational principles and practices, 
the aims and purposes of civil engi- 
neering education, the civil-engineer- 
ing curriculum, the teaching of values 
and costs of the properties of engi- 
neering materials, the history of civil 
engineering, and the ethics and ideals 
of the engineering profession. A por- 
tion of the program will be arranged 
in three divisions, one each for teach- 
ers of structural engineering, hy- 
draulic and sanitary engineering, and 
highway and railway engineering. In 
this portion of the program discus- 
sions will center around explicit prob- 
lems of teaching the more specialized 
courses of study that correspond to the 
different branches of civil engineering 
and the civil-engineering curriculum. 


Aumnr of the University of Chi- 
cago have organized an alumni en- 
dowment fund to provide the Uni- 
versity annually with a gift equivalent 
to the endowment of $2,000,000. 
The major part of this annual fund 
will be devoted to providing higher 
salaries for the faculty. The plan 
was originated by five alumni, who 
recently pledged themselves to make 
an annual gift of $1,000 each, pro- 
vided the plan of the alumni fund 
was adopted by the University. 


Ara meeting of the Institute Asso- 
ciates of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
chairman of the executive council, 
proposed the erection of ten new 
buildings. Six of the ten will house 
astronomical, geological, and biolog- 
ical departments. Already an Athe- 
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nzxum is under construction, patterned 
after the London Athenzum. It is 
to be ready for occupancy next Sep- 
tember, when it will be dedicated. 
The building will serve as a club and 
meeting place for workers in the three 
adjacent institutions: the California 
Institute, the Huntington Library, 
and the Mt. Wilson Observatory. It 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
Balch and is being erected at a cost 
of $500,000. 


Dr. Kenneru Irvine Brown, pro- 
fessor of English at Stephens College, 
has recently been elected president of 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Minor Lee Bates. Pro- 
fessor Brown is 33 years of age and 
has his Doctor’s degree from Harvard 
University. 


The Board of Lrustees of North- 
western University by vote has re- 
cently adopted a new salary scale. 
This increase is made possible through 
an $8,500,000 endowment left by the 
late Milton H. Wilson. The new 
scale is as follows: professors, $7,000 
to $10,000; associate professors, 
$5,500 to $7,000; assistant professors, 
$4,000 to $5,000; instructors, $2,400 
to $3,500. 


A commirree recently appointed by 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, will make 
a study of the general curriculum of 
the University to develop a plan 
which will allow greater opportuni- 
ties for cultural training to the stu- 
dents in the professional schools. One 
object of the committee will be to 
propose a reorganization of the Uni- 
versity which will break down the 
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barriers between the various colleges. 
In announcing the personnel of the 
committee, President Coffman ob- 
served: 


With the growth of differentiation into 
many colleges, the college spirit has grown 
at the expense of the university idea. The 
next step, seemingly, will be a partial aban- 
donment of college walls and a regrouping 
of the materials of instruction in related 
fields with certain large objectives in mind. 
Chief of these objectives, perhaps, will be 
that of providing a broadened basis of cit- 
izenship, and a more rounded culture, along 
with the intensive training provided in a 
specialty. 


A recent survey of endowments of 

21 colleges made by Mr. E. K. Hall, 
chairman of the financial committee 
of Deerfield Academy, shows that the 
average capital funds of these institu- 
tions of higher learning increased 
from $779,280 in 1918 to $1,073,199 
in 1926. Mr. Hall’s report shows 
that there has recently been a trend 
in American philanthropy toward 
gifts to secondary schools. In 1929 
$14,500,000 was contributed to pri- 
vate secondary schools. Yet, on the 
basis of enrollment, the endowment 
per student in private secondary 
schools is but $227, over against the 
average of $1,654 for institutions of 
higher education. 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Knox College will be 
celebrated on February 1, 1937. 
Meanwhile, a campaign to raise five 
million dollars is being conducted by 
a national committee of the college, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
H. Finley, associate editor of the New 
York Times. 
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—S LSEWHERE in this issue of 

the Journal announcement is 
JU_7 made that Mrs. Corra Harris, 
an American novelist, has recently 
been appointed to teach a course at 
Rollins College entitled “Evil.” In 
a letter to the editors about the new 
course President Holt has said: 











Corra Harris . . . recently told me 
that two girls came to her one time and 
asked her what evil was, and in order to 
enlighten them she read to them and dis- 
cussed as she went along, the lives of Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Catherine the Great, 
of Russia, a man and a woman who com- 
mitted about every crime in the Decalogue 
from murder down. When I heard about 
this I asked if she would not do something 
along similar lines for our students. 

Of course anyone who knows Mrs. 
Harris knows that her course in evil is 
really a course in good. She does not 
believe that evil should be taught on the sly 
by evil people, but by good people, and as 
evil is part of the make-up, unfortunately, 
of this universe, it is better to know it in the 
right way than in the wrong way. 

Interestingly enough, Mrs. Harris’ 
appointment relates to one of the 
points made by Dean Hawkes in our 
leading article this month. Dean 
Hawkes has observed that the indi- 
vidual student and his problems must 
ideally be the center of instruction in 
college rather than subject-matter, 
the traditional instructional focus. 
The usual content of collegial courses 
revolves about the logical presentation 
of departments of human knowledge, 
but President Holt has inaugurated a 
course which cuts across department- 


alized knowledge and seeks to meet 
a major social problem of youth, evil. 

Years ago, John Dewey wrote that: 
“Gnstruction in subject-matter that 
dces not fit a problem stirring in the 
student’s own experience or that is 
not presented in such a way as to 
arouse a problem is worse than useless 
for intellectual purposes,” and that, 
“the assumption that information 
which has been accumulated apart 
from use in the recognition and solu- 
tion of a problem may later on be 
freely employed at will by thought is 
quite false.” More recently James 
Harvey Robinson expressed the same 
notion in his book The Humanization 
of Knowledge. 

These are the observations of edu- 
cational philosophers, and now an 
educational administrator in the per- 
son of the president of a small experi- 
mental college is putting the concept 
into practice. It will be interesting to 
watch Mrs. Harris’ course. It may 
be the forerunner of a new type of 
instruction. 


NOTHER development in high- 

er education to be watched is 

the administrative set-up at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Karl Taylor Compton, of Princeton, 
has been elected president, and the 
retiring president, Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. lor many years 
it has been the practice of large busi- 
ness organizations to keep their retir- 
ing presidents in close touch with the 
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organization as chairman of the board. 
By such an arrangement the incoming 
president has readily accessible the 
advice and experience of an older 
man who has perhaps for many years 
directed the business. 

In educational institutions this de- 
vice has seldom, if ever before, been 
employed. Usually the new presi- 
dent of an institution of learning takes 
the direction without any of the valu- 
able advantages of consultation with 
his predecessor, and frequently his 
first year or two of work is seriously 
handicapped because of the sometimes 
prolonged interregnum between the 
death or resignation of the preceding 
president and his appointment to of- 
fice. Moreover, unless the new presi- 
dent happens to be chosen from 
among the faculty of the institution, 
it takes him a considerable period to 
accustom himself to the methods and 
traditions of the institution which he 
has come to head. Occasionally a 
president emeritus keeps actively in- 
terested in the affairs of the institu- 
tion, but presidents emeriti are rare 
individuals, and tradition has shunted 
them off into scholarly retirement 
from all administrative concerns. The 
experiment at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology taken at its face value 
seems a somewhat better plan. 


HIS brief observation about 
American educational adminis- 
tration brings to mind the discussion 
of degrees now in progress at Oxford 
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and Cambridge. Two of the most 
distinguished of British educators, Sir 
Michael Sadler and Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, have recently suggested 
that the administration of the honors 
and pass degrees of the two universi- 
ties be reorganized. 

At both Oxford and Cambridge, 
and to a lesser extent, at other British 
universities, the difference in prestige 
between honors and the pass degrees 
is so great that only the unambitious 
enter themselves as pass men. This 
results in a large number of students 
seeking honors who might far more 
profitably follow the varied course of 
reading that leads to a pass degree. 
It is pointed out that most honors men 
leave the university without the com- 
prehensive understanding of their sub- 
jects that is the sole justification of the 
honors degree. Nor have they the 
wide and miscellaneous information 
they would have derived from a well- 
organized pass course. Change de- 
gree-granting practices and reorganize 
pass courses, suggest Sir Michael and 
Sir Charles, and the universities could 
improve upon their admittedly good 
work. 

Without canvassing the implications 
of the proposal, it is salutary to ob- 
serve that British educators have their 
difficulties too, which seems to suggest 
that American institutions must work 
out their own problems without undue 
deference to the methods of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

W. H.C. 
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Preliminary Examinations 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE EQUIPMENT OF 
2325 Doctors oF PHILosopHy, by 
George H. Betts and Raymond A. Kent. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1929. 151 pp. 
$1.50. (Northwestern University Con- 
tributions to Education, School of Edu- 
cation Series, No. 2) 


This is the first comprehensive survey 
undertaken to throw light on the foreign- 
language requirements for the doctorate, 
which the authors consider one of the 
perennial problems of higher education. 
Questionnaires mailed to three thousand 
five hundred holders of the degree, repre- 
senting practically the entire membership 
of the American Association of Universities, 
elicited 2,325 replies, together with about 
one thousand pages of additional comment. 
The administration of language require- 
ments, the amount of use made of foreign 
languages during and after graduate study, 
the degree of skill possessed in foreign 
languages, their value to advanced scholar- 
ship in general, and similar topics are con- 
sidered from many points of view, and the 
authors conclude that, in the main, present- 
day conditions are unjustified, unprofitable, 
and even intolerable. 

While as a rule objective in their pres- 
entation of the returns, the authors show by 
inference and interpretation of facts that 
they are not language enthusiasts and that 
they doubt the efficacy of the doctoral 
requirements on any of the three grounds 
customarily put forth in their support; 
namely, as necessary tools of research, as 
evidence of cultural standing, and as a use- 
ful deterrent to those of mediocre ability 
or enterprise. 

This reviewer is unable to see eye to 
eye with the authors as to the method of 
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investigation. In this instance, at least, 
numerical tabulation tells but half of the 
story; for a mere matter-of-fact reading of 
the results does not correctly represent the 
attitude of the respondents when classified 
by professional groups. Not only has the 
refusal of many to accept the amount of 
reading done by pages as the yardstick of 
linguistic skill led to an insufficiency of evi- 
dence, but the percentage interpretation of 
available evidence is at variance with the 
authors’ own detailed findings. For 
example, in the main, only economists, edu- 
cationists, and educational psychologists 
were strongly opposed to language require- 
ments; while the rest of the eighteen pro- 
fessions investigated declared in favor of 
them, with chemists, geographers, histori- 
ans, and physicists decidedly in the lead, 
and mathematicians, philosophers, and zool- 
ogists among the most ardent advocates of 
foreign languges. ‘The opposition, then, to 
the study of languages as well as to the 
retention of the requirements is not quite 
so widespread as the authors would have 
us believe. 

It is the additional comments of those 
who replied, more than figures and per- 
centages, that will interest the reader. 
These comments, probing to the core of 
the matter, leave no doubt that the lang- 
uage requirement, in its present uniform 
application, does not serve the purpose for 
which it was devised; that, to all intents, 
foreign languages as a tool of research need 
never be used in some fields, and can in 
others be supplanted with translations and 
abstracting journals; that language exam- 
inations for the most part necessitate waste- 
ful and useless eleventh-hour cramming, 
and that they are honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. Further- 
more, the respondents fail to agree on what 
languages would prove most beneficial to 
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them. And when the reader learns from 
individual letters that in some institutions 
Chinese or Arabic has been accepted in 
lieu of German or French and that a soci- 
ologist was tested in Greek or a historian 
in Dutch, he cannot but align himself with 
those who are dissatisfied with conditions 
as they are. 

The authors deserve thanks for eliciting 
such pregnant comments. ‘The evil must 
first be known if it is to be remedied. 
Whether by more adequate preliminary 
training in language skill and a more strin- 
gent testing of linguistic ability all around, 
or by recognizing the rights of certain 
departments to the substitute use of tech- 
nical “instruments,” such as statistics, sur- 
veys and bibliography, only further investi- 
gation can decide. The slight esteem, 
however, in which the authors appear to 
hold foreign languages and literatures in 
the general scheme of education is a thing 
that must be deplored in these days of 
lowered cultural standards. “That many of 
the respondents urge that the English 
language be given more attention—for 
Doctors of Philosophy—is merely one 
appalling symptom of such deterioration. 

ALEXANDER GREEN 
D.C. Heath Company, Boston 


Another Yearbook 


THe Junior CoLLeEGE CurRICULUM, 
edited by William 8. Gray. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
viii + 261 pp. $2.00. (Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions) 


This symposium volume, edited by Dr. 
Gray, is made up of the papers read before 
the 1929 Institute for Administrative Off- 
cers of Higher Institutions held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ‘There is not space to 
give detailed analyses of all the papers read. 
The psychological background for the 
junior-college curriculum is presented by 
Dr. Judd. He holds that since intellectual 
immaturity is characteristic of the student 
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at the junior-college level it is the business 
of the junior college to bring him to a state 
of maturity “where he is ready to enter the 
field of constructive thinking.” The courses 
offered by the junior college must be 
explicit in teaching not merely the enlarged 
content of experience, but must be con- 
cerned with advanced methods of thought. 

Dr. Bobbitt evolves the principles that 
should govern the making of the junior- 
college curriculum. Among three or four 
possible guiding principles that might be 
chosen, he favors that which identifies the 
junior college with general education, 
which he says “should prepare one for cur- 
rent and continuous high-grade living.” 

Four of the papers present the situation 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
where a vitally significant experiment in the 
four-year type of junior college is being 
carried out. Seven of the papers deal with 
the junior-college curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, detailing the revised 
courses in foreign language, economics, 
geology, history of civilization, art, sociol- 
ogy, and the nature of the world and of 
man. 

Other chapters deal with “The Junior- 
College Curriculum in California,” “The 
Junior-College Curriculum in Colleges and 
Universities,” “The Columbia College 
Experiment with Courses on Contempo- 
rary Civilization,” and “The Functions of 
Guidance at the Junior-College Level.” 

The volume is full of suggestive and 
stimulating material for the maker of the 
junior-college curriculum, as well as for 
the deans and directors of lower divisions 
or junior colleges connected with univer- 
The most gratifying feature of the 
volume is the witness it bears to the need 
for a distinctive curriculum for the junior 
college—one growing out of the needs of 
the students and the demands of the com- 
munity, and not one dictated solely by the 


sities. 


senior colleges or upper divisions of the 
universities. 
WItLiAM Martin PROCTOR 
Stanford University 
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REVIEWS 


A Study of the Undergraduate 


A Srupy IN UNDERGRADUATE ADJusT- 
MENT, by Robert Cooley Angell. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930, ix-+ 164 pp. 


This is a study of the personality inte- 
gration of two hundred sixteen students 
at the University of Michigan, about two- 
thirds of whom are men and one-third 


women. All academic classes are repre- 
sented, but more than one-half are 
Sophomores. 


The study in its inception was sponsored 
by the sociology department and ex- 
tensively financed by the Faculty Research 
Fund of the University. Dr. Angell, who 
directed the research, was assisted by an 
advisory board, four interviewers, two ex- 
perts who were in charge of the tests and 
test results, and thirteen student assistants 
who helped with the summaries. 

The tests used are familiar ones, with the 
exception of a general-information test de- 
vised by Dr. Angell himself. The “non- 
mensurative mental-social information,” 
and the method of combining it with the 
objective information are, however, the 
distinctive features of the study. 

On the basis of scholastic achievement, 
personal-history record, and an interview 
outline introduced by the tests a very sug- 
gestive system of classification is worked 
out. This consists of threefold categories 
describing academic adjustment, life ad- 
justment, and social adjustment. For the 
three or four classes in each category a 
letter symbol is used. ‘These letters caa 
then be used to describe the adjustment of 
any student in these categories. ‘There is 
a possibility of thirty-six types; twenty-nine 
types actually occurred in the study of the 
two hundred students. 

The categories are not only suggestive 
but also usable. ‘The reviewer has tried 
them out in a class of Seniors and graduate 


students who were interviewing _ first- 
quarter Freshmen. The classification 


proved of great value, and we have used 
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the outline for a summary statement of 
the freshman woman’s personal integration 
in an effective way. 

The word “adjustment” in this study 
should not be taken to mean re-education. 
The word is used to mean a statement of 
the point of social achievement reached by 
a student at any given time. In this de- 
scription of techniques of social research 
there is no attempt, however, to describe 
the methods of creating or developing more 
desirable characteristics. 

There is a chance for optimism in the 
findings. “Twenty-one of the men and 
seventeen of the women, a total of nearly 
18 per cent, are not only academically most 
highly adjusted, but also socially adjusted. 
If you add to these, the twenty-six men and 
nineteen women, a total of forty-five, in 
the classes which are reasonably well ad- 
justed academically, and well adjusted so- 
cially, there is a grand total of seventy- 
three cases, or more than one-third of the 
total, who show adequate integration. 

Short descriptions of each student studied, 
arranged according to the types, are given. 
Several complete personality descriptions 
are also included. ‘The appendix gives 
exact references to all tests and outlines. 
There is no index, nor any bibliographical 
references. These, however, are not neces- 
sary in this book which might be described 
as a handbook of procedure for a personnel 
officer. 

EstTHER ALLEN GAw 
Ohio State University 


Rate of Reading 


Tue Art oF Rapip Reapine, by W. B. 
Pitkin. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1929. 253 pp. $2.50. 


This interesting book starts with a short 
section on the causes of poor reading which 
are summarized under the heading of “In- 
terest, Reading Habits, and Environment.” 
The next three sections deal with methods 
of improvement in reading. The first 
series of suggestions deals with improving 
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one’s vocabulary, one’s general handling 
and understanding of words. The second 
set of suggestions has to do with improv- 
ing one’s mechanical habits. It deals pri- 
marily with the matter of reading by 
phrases rather than by isolated words and 
makes some valuable suggestions as to how 
one may shift from “word habits” to 
“phrase habits.” The third series of sug- 
gestions are directed toward showing 
readers how to skim. ‘There is one fur- 
ther section to the book consisting of prac- 
tice exercise of various types by which the 
reader can estimate his own improvement. 

This book does not so much contribute 
new ideas to what is known about reading, 
but it does present the fundamental facts 
in such a way that the relatively untrained 
person may grasp them. It is also of value 
because it presents frequently exercises and 
tests, so that the individual who is reading 
the book may see how well he actually 
does read and may get some notion as to 
what to do to increase his speed or com- 
prehension. It is easy enough to be read 
by the average high-school student and in- 
teresting enough for practically anybody 
who wishes to know how reading may be 
improved. 

LuE.ia Coie PREssEY 
Ohio State University 


Articulation 


ARTICULATION IN ENGLISH BETWEEN 
THE HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE, by 
William E. Vaughan. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. 76 pp. $1.50. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 370) 


Mr. Vaughan’s study starts with the as- 
sumption that a serious lack of articulation 
and unity of objectives exists in the senior 
high-school and freshman collegiate courses 
in English. This assumption is supported 
by a number of “complaints” quoted from 
educational literature. The study is based 
largely upon questionnaires submitted by 
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southern high schools and colleges. While 
replies to the questionnaires may show in- 
teresting trends of opinion, it is important 
that not too rigid conclusions be drawn 
from them. 

A survey of students’ themes constitutes 
an interesting section of the study. The 
author’s conclusions support previous find- 
ings in emphasizing the need of greater 
attention to punctuation and sentence struc- 
ture. The reviewer wishes to point out in 
this connection that the high rank assigned 
to punctuation in some of the studies of 
errors which have been made has been in- 
fluenced by the marker’s lack of liberality 
in recognizing optional punctuative usages. 
Even if one grants a wide latitude of toler- 
ance, however, mistakes in punctuation con- 
stitute one of the largest single classes of 
error, if not the largest class, in students’ 
themes. 

In the latter part of the study the results 
of an objective test in literacy information 
are reported with a view to showing the 
deficiencies of college Freshmen in factual 
knowledge of literature. “The college has 
a right to expect of the incoming Freshman 
a knowledge of some of the factual contents 
of literary works,” says Mr. Vaughan. This 
undoubtedly is true, but the word “some” 
is as elastic as one chooses to make it. Many 
will not extend it to include the knowledge 
of more than one-third of the quotations 
found in the test. For such persons the 
test indicates a satisfactory condition, since 
the pupils matched author and title in one- 
third of the cases. 

One of the recommendations made with 
a view to effecting better preparation of 
pupils in English is the allotment of more 
time to composition and the so-called 
“fundamentals of English” in the senior 
high school. This seems to be a thoroughly 
sound suggestion and can be supported on 
other grounds than the improvement of 
articulation between high school and col- 
lege. Regardless of whether the pupil is 
college bound or not, the concluding ex- 
perience of his high-school course should be 
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marked by intelligent stress on practical 
language activities. 
Ivan JOHNSON 
Harris Teachers College 


A Social Experiment 


WomEN WorRKERs AT THE Bryn Mawr 
SUMMER SCHOOL, dy Hilda W. Smith. 
New York: Affiliated Summer Schools 
for Women Workers in Industry and 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1929. xvii+346 pp. 


Tue EFFECT OF THE BryN Mawr SuM- 
MER SCHOOL AS MEASURED BY THE 
ActivitigEs oF Irs SrupENntTs, by Helen 
D. Hil. New York: Affiliated Sum- 
mer Schools for Women Workers in 


Industry and American Association for 
Adult Education, 1929. iv+133 pp. 


The Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers is a pioneer venture in 
workers’ education. The value of the two 
books—a summary history of the school 
written by its director at the end of its 
eighth year and a statistical study of its 
effects by a former instructor—is derived in 
large part from the fact that they force 
the thoughtful reader to consider these 
wider significances. 

Not that Miss Smith presents any very 
elaborate analysis of American educational 
philosophy or of the goals of adult educa- 
tion. Rather, the book is provocative be- 
cause it presents a wealth of detailed and 
vivid information in a manner and a style 
which evoke unmistakably the aura of in- 
spiration which has surrounded the school 
since its origin. Whatever one’s reaction 
to the tone of the book, it should not be 
allowed to obscure the real force and 
meaning of the work of the school. 

It is the faith back of this inspiration 
that is most deserving of attention: a faith 
in social regeneration to be achieved by 
liberal education through the emancipation 
and enrichment of individual lives. <A 
school based on such a faith is in a pre- 
carious position in our increasingly voca- 
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tional scheme of education. The school has 
been challenged from all sides by unionists 
who charge that it merely creates dissatis- 
faction without training for union work, 
by radicals who fear palliative propaganda, 
and by conservatives who fear unionism. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of the bitter 
factional labor conflicts of the past few 
years, the school has held to its original 
purpose, gathering each summer one hun- 
dred industrial girls from all sections of the 
country—half union members and _ half 
non-union—offering them a course of 
study including not only economics and 
English, but science, psychology, and lit- 
erature. 

In doing this, its directors have been 
forced to devote considerable attention to 
educational method. Miss Smith makes 
clear the problems of teachers faced with 
mentally adult, but academically untrained 
students. In this situation the whole ques- 
tion of specialization and synthesis of 
knowledge comes up in acute form. Even 
the slight account here given of the at- 
tempt to apply new educational techniques 
indicates the possible contributions of the 
Summer School in this direction. 

The multiplicity of its problems has led 
the school to seek some measure of its 
achievement. The study of Helen Hill is 
interesting merely as an attempt to reduce 
to figures the results of education. ‘The 
measure of achievement chosen for this 
school is the degree to which it has stimu- 
lated its students to further and more ef- 
fective work in some community organi- 
zation, union, or club. Here is another 
indication of the emphasis of the school on 
individual growth leading to social partici- 
pation. The study also presents statistics 
as to the occupations of the graduates and 
concludes with a few case studies. 

As might have been expected, the par- 
ticipation of the graduates in various forms 
of community activity is largely determined 
by the available opportunities in different 
parts of the country. ‘The investigation 
makes very clear the necessity for the estab- 
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lishment of some form of social follow-up 
work if the school is to do more than give 
a few industrial girls a glimpse of country 
into which they cannot pass. In this direc- 
tion the school is definitely trying to ex- 
pand. It may fail, or its future significance 
may come to depend upon its share in the 
construction of an institutional framework 
for an adult education which will be a 
continuous and integral part of the social 


rocess. 
P Ipa CRAVEN 


Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, New York 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Mass Education in America,” by John 


Dugdale, Current History, April, 1930. 


Why should America with less than 
three times the population of Britain have 
over one hundred times as many colleges? 
It is essentially because America has deter- 
mined that the masses shall be educated. 
American colleges cannot be compared to 
European colleges because they have at- 
tempted a different task. Nevertheless, 
American educational leaders are cogni- 
zant of the fact that in the attempt to edu- 
cate the masses, the individual has been 
sacrificed. “Today there is a widespread 
attempt to remedy this defect, to individual- 
ize college education. If this purpose is 
realized and the masses can be educated 
without swamping the individual, America 
will have achieved something which Europe 
has not even attempted. 


“The Foreign Language Grindstone,” by 
William Norwood Brigance, American 


Mercury, April, 1930. 


Recent experimental studies show con- 
clusively that foreign-language study can- 
not be defended by the mental discipline 
argument. Even more untenable is the 
contention that the study of foreign lan- 
guage improves one’s proficiency in his 
mother tongue. The evidence at hand 
shows that the effort to acquire a second 
language interferes with the development 
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of the mother tongue and may result in an 
impairment of thinking techniques. 


“The Junior Year in France,” by W. AA. 
Neilson, Progressive Education, March, 
1930. 


During the last five years Smith College 
has sent 200 carefully selected girls to 
France for their junior year. This year is 
spent under the direction of two Smith 
College faculty members in acquiring a 
knowledge of the French language, litera- 
ture, and culture. The experimental 
period is past. ‘There seems to be no doubt 
of the merits of such a year of systematically 
directed study. These students come back 
to their senior year without having fallen 
out of step with their classmates. They 
have a good command of another speech, 
an enlarged outlook, and a vast increase 
in knowledge. 


“Prexy’s Perilous Job,” by Max McConn, 
North American Review, April, 1930. 


The hazards of the college presidency 
are emphasized by the fifty-five changes 
occurring during the first nine months of 
1929. The college president must under- 
take campaigns for funds, he must balance 
budgets, direct building projects, represent 
his institution publicly, administer educa- 
tional programs, hire and fire, handle grave 
discipline problems, and accept innumerable 
social and civic responsibilities. That is 
enough to break any normal man within 
a short time. To relieve the college presi- 
dent from this sense of terrific burden, 
Dean McConn proposes a board composed 
of six faculty members, three alumni, and 
three students. This board would assume 
all the functions of the board of trustees, 
relieving the president of many routine 
duties and serving as a board of final au- 
thority in all matters of policy. This plan, 
argues Dean McConn, would free the 
president from many exacting duties and 
give him more time for constructive 


endeavors. C. W. Hat 
Ohio State University 














